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NEWS OF 
ROM the military point of view the death of General 
Metaxas, the Greek Prime Minister, is an unqualified mis- 
fortune, for though Greek resistance rests on unbroken national 
unity, not on the leadership of any single man, there can be 
no question that the inspiring call of the Prime Minister to his 
countrymen to defend their frontiers to the death was the prime 
the early Greek successes out of which all the later 
successes flowed. There can be no question either of 
General Metaxas’ ability as He showed it in the last 
war, and it is on his strategy that the victories of the last two 
months have been based. But as a politician he was much more 
sympathetic with the ideas of Berlin than of London, and his 
pre-war ? in the extreme. That might 
have made his position difficult during the period of reconstruc- 
ton that over totali- 
tarianism 


cause of 
have 
a soldier. 


gime was oppressive 
will follow the victory of democracy 
But victory has not come yet, and in the mean time 
ke Metaxas can ill be spared. The military side of 

safe in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Genera! Papagos. Politically many changes will be necessary, 
for General Metaxas had assumed hardly fewer portfolios than 
Mussolini. As one consequence the King, hitherto over- 
Shadowed by his powerful Minister, may be expected to take a 
more prominent part in national life. Of the new Prime 
Minister, M. Korizis, Governor of the National Bank of Greece, 
little is known, but that little is uniformly good. 


a leader i 


the war 


The African Scene 

The question, raised by the victory at Tobruk, whether 
General Wavell would decide to push on to Benghazi is already 
He has pushed on. Derna has been reached and 
invested, and so has the important centre of Mekili, situated 
at a road-junction some eighty miles farther south. As in the 
case of Bardia and Tobruk, General Wavell is proceeding sys- 


answered. 


tematically against Derna, with a view to keeping casualties 
at the incredibly low level at which they so far stand. The 
Italians are now being vigorously attacked on four fronts in 
Africa—in Libya, Eritrea, Somaliland and Abyssinia, and in 


THE WEEK 


addition a Free French force from Chad Territory has enlivened 
matters by a dramatic and successful raid from the south 
against the Italian post of Murzuk in South-West Libya. The 
Eritrean operations are going particularly well, Biscia, at the 
head of the railway running to the sea at Massawa, being 
already occupied, and the important centre of Agordat about 
to fall. In Abyssinia the Italians are being dealt with by 
bands of native “ patriots,” inspired by their Emperor Haile 
Selassie, and organised to some extent by British officers. The 
complete expulsion of Italy from her African territories appears 
to be in sight. News of the disturbances which these reverses 
have caused in Italy itself, particularly the industrial north, 
must be treated with reserve pending further confirmation, but 
there is clearly some substance in them. 


The Future of Abyssinia 

A wise suggestion regarding the future of Abyssinia is made 
by Miss Margery Perham in the correspondence columns of 
The Times. The progress of the war in Eritrea and within 
Abyssinia itself indicates that soon the Italian domination of 
that country will end; and when that happens the Emperor 
will be restored to his throne and will address himelf to the task 
of re-establishing order in an independent State. But in this 
difficult work he will inevitably need help, and we shall be on 
the spot in practical control. Miss Perham foresees the pos- 
sibility that if British agents alone undertook the responsibility 
of advising the Emperor in administrative matters we might 
lay ourselves open to the charge of establishing a British pro- 
tectorate. It is obviously desirable that nothing should be done 
to create even the appearance of using the war for Imperialist 
To avoid any such misunderstanding Miss Perham 
proposes that we should suggest to the Emperor that he 
should accept from the first some non-British advisers—men 
of high personal standing who would be beyond suspicion. 
The point is of great importance, and the proposal an admirable 
one. It is possible, for example, that the Emperor might select 
an American, a Frenchman, a Norwegian and a Swede to enter 


purposes. 
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his service with British colleagues. Such provisional arrange- 
ments need not conflict with Abyssinian or British interests or 
prejudice a general agreement after the war, and would prove 
our disinterestedness decisively. 


General Wavell in Greece 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief in the 
Middle East, has been visiting Athens to confer with the Greek 


commanders. In certain respects the war in the Eastern 
Mediterranean is one. The British and Greek forces are 


engaged against the same enemy—the Italians—and to a large 
extent they are dependent on the same sources of supply. since 
it has become a British responsibility to ensure that the Greek 
forces shall not lack equipment. The Germans, for their own 
ends, have been spreading a rumour that the British are pre- 
paring a landing on the Aegean—that is, in the Salonika neigh- 
bourhood ; but the fact is that the British have consistently 
said that it was for the Greeks to say what kind of help they 
needed ; and they have asked for help in the air, and equip- 
ment, such as guns, lorries and clothing. General Wavell is 
in the happy position of having vast stores of captured Italian 
equipmert at his disposal. and the main problem will be to find 
enough transport. No doubt the commanders have discussed 
all aspects of the campaign. The Greek army in Albania is 
showing itself splendidly equal to the task of handling the 
Italians under winter conditions among the mountains. The 
Italian General Cavaliero has been seeking by violent and 
repeated counter-attacks. with fresh troops, to stabilise if not 
to reverse the position while his troops are reorganised in the 
But his attacking forces have been hurled back. and 
have suffered loss of so severe a character that it seems his 
situation is worse than before. The Greeks have held or evea 
improved all their advanced positions, and will not be slow to 
take advantage of the increased disorganisation of the encmy. 
It is a satisfaction to us to know that supplies we have been able 
to send are reaching the army at the front despite the difficui- 
ties of communications. 


rear. 


The Riots in Rumania 


It is possible that Germany has now the kind of Rumania 
that she desires. The desperate revolt of the Iron Guard— 
the organisation which deposed King Carol, brought General 
Antonescu to power, and aimed at the Nazification of Rumania 
—came near to success, but with bloody fighting. followed by 
still more bloody wholesale punishments. has been suppressed. 
For this task the General has called upon the Army, and 
behind him in reserve were German forces. For the leaders of 
the Iron Guard, amongst whom was M. Horea Sima, formerly 
General Antonescu’s second in command. or for the ferocious 
youths who were recruited in its service, not many laments 
outside Rumania will be heard. They introduced into Rumania 
a kind of violence and disorder hitherto not known in their 
country. They stopped short of no outrage in attacking the old 
régime, the Jews, the Communists, or anyone who stood in 
their way, in the hope of creating a Rumanian Nazi State. But 
they had not wanted a State ruled by German Nazis, and they 
found that the ruler whom they had helped to power was more 
and more becoming simply a tool for German ambitions, and 
the instrument of German domination. Now they are broken. 
General Antonescu has formed a military Cabinet, among whom 
are no fewer than eight generals, and has declared his unaltering 
allegiance to the Axis. 


Japan and Americ: 

In a reply to President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull 
Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, has taken up the 
same uncompromising attitude as before, affirming that the 
Japanese policy both in regard to China and to territories farther 
south admits of no modification, and repeating his threatening 
words that in the event of the United States entering the war, 
except through an unprovoked attack by Germany, Japan is 
pledged by the Triple Pact to assist the Axis. He had something 
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to say also about the improvement of relations with Rug 
and left it to be inferred that in the establishment of the og, 
templated “ New Order” Japan, Russia, Germany and Ameriy 
might divide the world between them to the exclusion g 
Britain—of course on the assumption that the United Sta, 
had refrained from being troublesome. The unveiled threy, 
which he has addressed to the United States have not had th 
effect which was apparently hoped for. The American Pry 
has sharply pomted out ‘that the American people are py 
accustomed to respond to bullying, and the New York Hergj 
Tribune says that Mr. Matsuoka’s challenge te the American 
people will arouse anger and weaken the voice of the ish. 
tionists. It is at present not clear whether Mr. Matsuo; 
speeches mean that he is endeavouring to get all that he qm 
out of the Triple Pact without war, and at the same tig 
urging America not to enter the European war because Japan 
does not want to be forced to come in, or whether his inte. 
tions are more sinister still. But at least he should now knoy 
where the United States stands. 






















Berlin and Vichy 

Developments at Vichy would be worth watching closely j 
watching shed any light on them. But the drama, for dram 
there undoubtedly is, is in the main being played with tk 
curtain down. We know that the Minister of Justice, M. Alibert 
has resigned for “ reasons of health ~ and that M. Alibert wx 
an opponent of M. Laval. M. Belin, the Minister of Labour, 
has also resigned ; the significance of that is not clear. Nothigg 
like Ministerial stability at Vichy has yet been attained. 4 
consultative council of 200 persons, appointed by Marshd 
Péiain, has been created, but it remains to be seen whether 
it will have an effective political influence, and if so in what 
direction. More important, M. Fernand de Brinon, the Vichy 
representative in Paris, has returned to that city from Beli 
and is said to have brought with him a belated reply from 
Herr Hitler to a letter of a month ago from Marshal Pétin 
regarding the execution of the armistice terms. It 1s expected 
to contain various new demands, affecting the use by Germany 
not only of ports in unoccupied France but also, very probably, 
of Bizerta, in Tunis. The French fleet may also be involved 
In that event the crisis which Marshal Pétain has been abl 
to stave off for so long will then be imminent. France, by 
all the evidence available, is becoming increasingly anti-Germap, 
but her power to thwart German plans is limited. 
































The New Central Europe 

The ceremony at a Czecho-Slovak military camp in England 
on Monday, when Dr. Benes reviewed the troops in company 
with General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. was significant for both the present ai 
the future. The Governments of both countries, in ther 
temporary exile in London, are convinced that only on tk 
basis of military, economic and political co-operation will ther 
countries be able to maintain their regained freedom after th 
war. The precise form of co-operation in each sphere hi 
yet to be determined, but whatever it may be it will not & 
an exclusive co-operation. As Dr. Benes said on Monday, 
they will be joined by other similar nations in Centra! Europ 
and he claimed that as sufficient guarantee of permanent peace 
If the co-operation is whole-hearted it will be sufficient 
guarantee. If Poland and Czecho-Slovakia had been animated 
in 1939 by the spirit that animates their Governments today, 
instead of severed by the interminable quarrel over Teschet 
in regard to which one party was much more at fault 
than the other), Germany's aim of dividing and conquering 
might never have been realised. If the future Poland and 
the future Czecho-Slovakia, whatever precise territory they 
cover, present a single front to any possible enemy the dangét 
of their again becoming the victims of aggression will & 
immensely diminished. Already a Czech-Polish  militafy 
committee to concert plans of practical collaboration is 
being, and that will be paralleled in the economic sphett 
There is the beginning of something of great and hopeful 
significance here. 
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tord Halifax’s Start 

jt was much less important that Lord Halifax should make 
a good first impression on President Roosevelt or Mr. Cordell 
Hull than that he shouid make a good first impression on the 
journalists, from whom the whole American public gets its owa 
impressions. It is clear that he has done that. Initial prejudices 
needed to be dispeiled, for unintelligent misrepresentations of 
the new Ambassador’s personality and record had ga:ned som: 
currency in certain quarters in the United States. But Lord 
Halifax began, as all who knew him here imagined he would, 
by talking and answering questions with the same ease and 
frankness which characterised his predecessor, Lord Lothian. 
The touch of drama in his arrival on the latest British battle- 
ship, which was not even known to be in commission, and the 
unprecedented welcome given him by Mr. Roosevelt on the 
Presidential yacht in Chesapeake Bay, were as good a prelude 
as could be prayed for to what promises to prove a memorable 
mission. Another departure from precedent, the appointment 
to the Washington Embassy of two Ministers— Mr. Nev lle 
Butler, hitherto Counsellor, and Sir Gerald Camp! ell, hitherto 
High Commissioner of Great Britain at Ottawa—in addition 
to the Ambassador, demonstrate the unique importance rightly 
attached to our representation in the United States. 






















Billeting Problems 

The report of the committee which, under Mr. Geoffrey 
Shakespeare’s chairmanship, has been enquiring into the work- 
ing of the Government’s evacuation scheme, is an interesting 
and valuable document, based throughout on the recognition 
that what is in question is a problem not of machinery but of 
human emotions and idiosyncrasies. It is pointed out with 
justice that the position is not that a scheme which might 
reasonably have been expected to succeed is to a large extent 
failing, but that a scheme which might reasonably have been 
expected to fail has to a large extent succeeded. As regards 
the children evacuated unaccompanied it has succeeded quite 
astonishingly. It is the town mother in the country cottage who 
constitutes the problem, and the problem normally revolves 
round one room in the cottage—the kitchen. The difficuity 
here is very real. Unless the evacuee is being bearded, which 
in the case of adults is often not so, she must use the kitchen 
to cook her food. That means minor clashes and collisions and 
differences of opinion on tidiness and cleanliness, the cumu!ative 
effect of which is not to be ignored. To some extent communal 
feeding-centres are a solution, but not for the inmates of cottages 
on the outskirts of scattered villages. Only resolute restraint 
and adaptability on both sides can allay discontent on both 
sides. 





















War and Post-War Education 

Mr. Ede, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
has been making a tour of northern towns, in which he has 
been explaining not only what has already been done by his 
department, but what it is planning to do at the end of the war. 
So far as the present is concerned the situation is far more 
satisfactory than it was some months ago. In spite of evacua- 
tion znd the difficulties of dealing with children still left in 
the danger zones, it was found on December 6th that 93.2 per 
cent. of all the children of the country were receiving full-time 
instruction ; and jn secondary schools (in England and Wales) 
402,000 out of 413,000 pupils were receiving full-time instruc- 
tion, and most of the remainder part-time. Mr. Ede went on 
to speak of the plans which the Board is making to carry out 
the policy stated by the Prime Minister—that of “ establishing 
a society where the advantages and privileges which hitherto 
have been enjoyed only by the few should be far more widelv 
shared by the men and youth of the nation as a whole.” At 
the end of the war the school-leaving age is to be raised to 15, 
and without those exemptions which threatened to undermine 
the whole scheme. That is only the beginning ; but the raising 
of the age still further must depend on the whole system ot 
secondary education, including the future of the public schools, 
Which the Headmaster of Rugby discusses in his important 
articles in last week’s Spectator and this week’s. 
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Parliamentary Notes 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons has now started on the considerable task of passing 
the War Damage Bill through Committee. It is a welcome 
and surprising feature of Parliamentary personnel that there 
are always experts hidden away on every conceivable subject, 
from bird-fancying to the social conditions and customs of the 
remotest colony. I noticed that in the discussions on this Bill 
there were present many property-owners, estate-agents, valuers, 
builders and, of course, lawyers. The appointment of the 
members of the new War Damage Commission rests and must 
rest in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he must 
be responsible to Parliament for selecting men with high 
qualifications and who will inspire public confidence. Owing 
to difference in the system of land tenure and property in 
Scotland, two Scottish members will be appointed on the 
Commission. It is interesting to notice that regional offices 
will be situated in the same towns as the Civil Defence Com- 
missioners, owing to the numbers of other Government depart- 
ments in those centres. There will be a Deputy Commissioner 
at each regional office to settle small and easy claims. 

* * + * 

Already speculation in land values has started and the 
Minister of Works and Buildings has appointed a special 
committee under a distinguished Judge to enquire into the 
whole problem of land. It was the same gentleman, Mr. 
Justice Uthwatt, who reported recently on the basis of valuation 
for compensation. It is obviously no easy task to devise a fair 
basis for valuing war damage ; war-time values are unfair ; 
post-war values would provide new houses for old; it has 
therefore been thought wisest to take 1939 or pre-war value 
as the best yardstick. This, of course, assumes that there is 
no serious change in the value of money itself. 

* * * x 

The House paused for one day to debate the case of 
Mr. Boothby and the suppression of the Daily Worker. For 
both these debates a large house was present and Mr. Willkie 
looked intently down from the Gallery to hear something of 
each. It was generally felt that Mr. Boothby spoke too long and 
narrowed the issue to a point where only folly was his mistake. 
Neither the committee nor the House of Commons took that 
view. He spoke well enough ; he always does ; sympathy was 
with him, as it always is for a fallen colleague. The Prime 
Minister adorned the occasion by a few careful words and 
concluded, “ As for my hon. friend, one can only say that there 
are paths of service open in war-time which are not open in 
times of peace; and some of these paths may be paths to 
honour.” 

* * * + 

The debate on the suppression of the Daily Worker was of 
national importance. Mr. Aneurin Bevan stated the only case 
against it and he stated it well. He said that it was inexpedient, 
that it betrayed lack of confidence in the people, that it would 
drive discontent underground, that the Government was not 
fighting reaction at home and that earlier warnings administered 
to the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial betrayed a sensitive- 
ness to criticism unworthy of an all-powerful Government which 
had control of almost all the Press. , 

* * * + 

Mr. Lees-Smith for the Labour Party, Mr. Erskine Hill for 
the 1922 Committee of the Conservative party, and Sir Percy 
Harris for the Liberals defended the Government on the general 
plea that the Daily Worker was exploiting the war and, in Mr. 
Lees-Smith’s excellent phrase, “undermining national effort on 
the plane of psychology.” Mr. Pritt may have had a case, but 
he ruined it by insulting everyone in turn. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison had no difficulty in demolishing Mr. Pritt and Mr. 
Gallacher, and he was on sure ground in declaring that this 
was not a point of law (otherwise recourse to the Courts under 
Regulation 2c would have been admissible) but a matter of 
public policy. The overwhelming opinion of the House and 
the country supports that view and there the matter must rest. 
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as FTER the war,” said Mr. Attlee at Oxford last 

Friday, “we shall again have those healthy 
differences of opinion which are the life-blood of 
democracy.” We undoubtedly shall, and it was no 
unreasonable prophecy when he added that we shall have 
Governments of various complexions facing Oppositions, 
as in the past. Few would imagine that the differences 
inherent in intelligent mankind, or even that the differences 
inherent in existing parties, will be obliterated because 
there is so large a measure of agreement about national 
policies during the war. But there is nothing in Mr. 
Attlee’s argument to suggest that he or his colleagues in 
the Labour Party are not as anxious as the Prime Minister 
to take full advantage of the present national unity to 
smooth the transition from war to peace, and plan in 
advance, as Mr. Churchill suggests, “‘a number of large 
practical steps which it is indispensable to take if our 
society is to move forward:” 

This, it may be presumed, is exactly what Mr. Attlee 
had in mind when he said that in the post-war era we 
shall start our discussions at a “ point farther advanced ” 
than in pre-war days. The nation has travelled far in the 
last year or two, and has reached points of agreement which 
have to be translated into practical realities before we can 
go further, and it is of supreme importance that the position 
should be consolidated while the going is good. It is 
unbelievable that the colleagues of today who are working 
together with such admirable team-work should decide 
instantly to part when the war is over and leave their joint 
labours half finished. No one knows what the future has 
in store, but it is implicit in the collaboration between the 
parties that the men who are co-operating to win the war 
and pave the way for the peace of democracy are also 
planning co-operation to win the fruits of victory. The 
nation will expect that men who are vigorously directing 
the war will also have a voice in determining the peace 
treaty, and the character of that treaty, so far as it is 
fashioned by Britain, will be the external counterpart of 
the social organisation we create for ourselves at home. 
Everything that is being done now pre-supposes something 
more that remains to be done when the fighting is over. 

That is clearly Mr. Churchill’s view, and it is of the 
utmost significance that the man whom he has chosen to 
be chairman of the group of Ministers studying reconstruc- 
tion should be Mr. Greenwood, a member of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Churchill is convinced that there are at least 
four or five great spheres of action on which practical, 
immediate advances may be made. There will be occupa- 
tion enough for the country in the first three years or so of 
peace in effecting the far-reaching reforms which the 
nation as a whole already foresees and passionately 
desires. It is essential that we should then endeavour 
to move forward with the same speed with which we are 
learning to move in war, with the same intensity of effort, 
with the same regard for the time-factor and the urgency 
of the occasion, with the same patriotism, spirit of 
sacrifice and magnanimity. The impetus must not be lost. 
The scale of operations must still be on the grand scale. 
The tasks of peace in a world of transition will be as 
pressing, as formidable, as decisive in their consequences 
as the tasks of war. The fate of democracy, threatened in 
war, will still be in the balance when we are reconstructing 
or improving its edifice in time of peace. 

It is no exaggeration, then, to say that in his task of 
planning ahead for the period of reconstruction Mr. Green- 
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wood has an “opportunity of historic national seryice” 
He and the Ministers associated with him have to sear 
the facts that are and will become available, to collect and 
weigh the best informed opinions, and on this basis pre: 
pare plans which will be ready for execution when th 
moment of peace arrives. They must prepare programms 
of action for dealing at once with demobilisation, x. 
employment, the restoration of evacuees, re-housing, th 
switching of industry back to peace-time production, th 
release of shipping and other forms of transport to meg 
the needs not only of our own people but of th 
impoverished nations of Europe. These are only a fey 
among many emergency measures which will not brook 
delay. 

But there are still larger and more problematic schema 
of national planning which must be exolored both jg 
principle and in as much detail as possible. There 
universal agreement that the old evil of unemploymey 
must be attacked once and for all. While we must stil 
face the necessity of mitigating the lot of the workless by 
the best uses of insurance and by forms of assistance 4 
little derogatory as possible to the self-esteem of those wh 
receive it, the only fundamental cure is to approach the 
problem from the point of view not of unemployment, but 
of employment. We need national, and indeed international, 
planning to deal with supply and demand in such a way 
as to avoid recurrent slumps and booms, and this in con- 
junction with a drastic rationalisation of industry and ; 
fearless use of the controlling powers of the State. British 
industry on a peace basis will have to be set going in such 
a way that it can keep going. And in the approach to the 
problem of employment it will have to be remembered tha 
unemployment is by no means the only cause of poverty. 
The question of poverty among the classes that are in work 
cannot be neglected in the survey of social conditions. In 
the course of his investigations Mr. Greenwood will have 
to consider the fact that the members of most large families 
dependent on a single worker, even in comparatively well- 
paid industries, are living on the border-line of poverty— 
and in consequence a larger proportion of young children 
than of any other class suffer from a low standard of living. 

The problem of scientific nutrition, and the provision 
of a minimum standard of nourishment for every man, 
woman and child, will most certainly demand the attention 
of Mr. Attlee ; and its solution may well answer the most 
difficult of all questions in regard to agriculture—how to 
satisfy the exporting demands of the Dominions and to 
keep our own farmers in full production. The redistribu- 
tion of industries for war-production purposes and the 
need for restoring them to peace production wil 
instantly raise the vital question of the better location of 
industry and of the population that grows up around it; 
and this in turn opens up the vast questions of town 
planning, regional planning and national planning in such 
a way as to take account of the needs of town and country 
and the connecting transport. Education in all its branches 
is already the subject of constructive thought at the Board 
of Education, but cannot be disregarded by Mr. Green 
wood’s committee, which will have to consider not only 
repair of war-time disruption but also daring measures fot 
the education of a nation which has never yet, as a whole, 
been so much as half-educated. And would it be hoping 
against hope to expect that for once in our history the 
claims of the arts and sciences to a place in the sun should 
not be overlooked, and to remind our reformers th>t man 
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does not live by bread alone, and that no State does its 
duty by its citizens which neglects the arts and the 
spiritual amenities which make life most worth living. 
After the war we must not revert to the pre-war tempo. 
If the war is not to have been fought in vain the Govern- 
ment and nation must continue to go ahead in the spirit 
of national urgency, with the conviction that there are 
sill terrible enemies to be overcome—those of apathy, 


F, as seems certain, President Roosevelt appoints Mr. 
John Gilbert Winant to succeed Mr. Kennedy in London, 


he will be taking a step that can evoke nothing but 
sausfaction. Mr. Winant is the kind of American whom 
Englishmen instantly like. He is of simple tastes, of 


pleasantly rugged appearance, and of obvious sincerity, 
slow of speech—sometimes almost inarticulate. There is 
no doubt where his sympathies lie; he cares for ordinary 
people, for the betterment of their conditions, for progress by 
democratic methods. He fought as an airman for the Allies in 
the War of 1914-18; he fought for reform in his State of New 
Hampshire (of which he was three times Governor, a very rare 
distinction); he fought for the establishment of social security 
throughout the U.S.A., even resigning his chairmanship of the 
Social Security Board to oppose the leader of his own political 
party, Mr. Landon, when as Presidential candidate he attacked 
the New Deal; as Director of the International Labour Office, 
the first American citizen to occupy that unique post, he has 
fought hard and succéssfully for its preservation despite the war. 
He is a man of means who came by his wealth almost by 
chance; he values his money rather for what it enables him, as 
a politician, to do for others than for what it enables him to win 
for himself. He is a student as well as a politician; his particu- 
lar ideal, whom somehow his appearance recalls and whose 
phrases find an echo in his own less fluent speeches, is Abraham 
Lincoln. He is a man of charm, of courage and of integrity. 
He knows and likes this country, and his experience in Geneva 
has given him unusual opportunities for knowing Europe—and 
European strata with which professional diplomats are often 


unfamiliar. 
* * * * 


A variety of possible opinions may be held about Black 
Record, the pamphlet embodying Sir Robert Vansittart’s 
broadcast indictment of Germany (Hamish Hamilton, 6d.), 
about which the Prime Minister was questioned in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. You can argue that what Sir 
Robert said was true and should be said ; that it was true but 
should not be said ; that it was true and should be said, but not 
by the Diplomatic Adviser to His Majesty’s Government; or that 
it was not true and therefore should not be said. The strongest 
case can be made for the third of these contentions, though 
most dispassionate readers would hold that Sir Robert. quite 
apart from his official position, has weakened his case by over- 
Stating it, and that when it comes to the use of words violence 
is not strength. His own motive in writing is explained by his 
statement that “I have met people here who, in smug insu- 
larity, refuse to credit, or even to hear, these horrors.” That 
is true ; and it is well that we should be reminded from time 
to time how unimaginably foul the evil we are fighting can be. 
But there are few peoples of whom it can be said “ there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.” Sir Robert, in fact, 
expressly guards against saying that of the German people in as 
many words, but the general effect of his pamphlet is a com- 
prehensive indictment against a whole nation. 

* * * * 


There are some passages in the despatch of the very able 
Washington correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, printed 
on Wednesday, to which serious attention should be paid. 
Writing of the popularity which Lord Halifax has already 
acquired among American journalists he observes that the new 
Ambass.Jor had “ suffered from the fact that before he arrived 
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selfishness and class or self-interest. Nor must we imagine 
that there will be any virtue in a precipitate return to pre- 
war cheese-paring and academic economy—some of the 
money which we are now spending on war we must be 
prepared to use for the stimulation of industry and the 
creation of new wealth. All of these are questions which 
must be thought out now so that we are not caught 
unprepared. There is no time to lose. 





most of the information about him seems to have been pro- 
vided by those politically opposed to him,” and adds that all 
members of the late Conservative Government have equally 
suffered from the fact that an influential group of American 
Editorfl writers and commentators are apt to take their intel- 
lectual cue from Left Wing British opinion. The correspondent 
further observes “ before the war, and to a certain extent 
since, British lecturers here and British writers in American 
papers have carried their political feuds to the American 
public.” There is no doubt about the truth of this, and it is 
unfortunate in the extreme. When Mr. Eden last visited 
America systematic attempts were made to depreciate him 
in articles in American papers from the pen of a certain British 
Left-Wing journalist then in the United States. There are Left- 
Wing journals and reviews in New York to which British 
Left-Wing writers, whose influence in this country is confined 
to a limited circle of political sympathisers, have ready access. 
Such writers are, of course, as much entitled to express their 
views as Mr. J. A. Spender or Mr. Garvin, but in America 
they are assumed to be expressing representative British views, 
not British Left-Wing views. It is hard to see what is to be 
done about it, but the effect, as I say, is unfortunate. 
* * * * 


The idea of improving so-called summer-time by moving the 
clock on two hours instead of one is being seriously considered 
in Whitehall, not least by Mr. Bevin’s department. The argu- 
ments in favour are pretty obvious. Either offices and shops 
could work an hour later than they do at present, or their 
employees would have an hour longer to get home in before 
the blitz ; probably the hour might be split between the two 
desiderata—half an hour to each. There would be some 
economy in gas and electricity, for after a certain date less 
would be required in the later mornings than would be saved 
in the later evenings. It would undeniably be hard on farmers 
and other early workers who have been locking forward with 
intelligible relief to the prospect of beginning in daylight. But 
the balance seems in favour of the extra hour. 


* * * * 
Mr. Harold Nicolson has been giving the Anglo-Swedish 
Society in London his views on the post-war “ order.” 


Speaking of Sweden, I am glad to be able to recommend 
what the A.A. would call the shortest practicable route to 
anyone thinking of visiting Stockholm. The new British Press 
attaché at the Stockholm Legation (I am indebted to the World’s 
Press News for knowledge of his movements) is taking it. You 
go, to begin with, to Cape Town by sea; then to Cairo by 
air. After that, of course, the rest of the journey, via Istanbul 
and Moscow, is simple. Not long ago, it may be recalled, 
the personnel of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit which was 
stranded in Sweden after the fall of Norway, reached the 
Libyan front by the same route reversed 


* * * 7 


From a letter from San Francisco: “ Did I teil you of our 
visit to the Fiji Islands? The native men there only wear loin- 
cloths, and to distinguish the policeman, who is also a native, 
from the common herd, his loin-cloth is navy blue. It was a 
particularly hot day, and as we came round a corner we 
happened suddenly on a policeman wiping his streaming face 
with his uniform.” Undress uniform, clearly. JANUS. 


















HILE our eyes are inevitably fixed on the victorious 
march of the Imperial armies through the Libyan desert, 
and the more surprising drama that is working itself out in 
Italian East Africa, we cannot fail to be aware of a threatening 
clamour of rumours, reports and threats from our principal 
enemy. The broad effect of these reports is to suggest the 
possession of an almost overpowering strength and the folly of 
resistance. This pose of invincibility and inerrancy is 
deliberate ; and there could be no slightest colour for it but 
for the fact that he has mobilised so great a proportion of his 
war-potential that the blows he might deliver are evident and 
their non-delivery takes on the appearance of a more sinister 
threat. The position would be seen in its true bearing were 
it not that so much of our activity cannot be even hinted at, 
much less detailed. But Germany is adopting this pose 
deliberately at this moment, and it is true that the decision 
will come in the west. 

There is much that is disturbing, which a little more inform- 
ation would place in its just perspective. In the matter of 
shipping losses, for instance, we are given no indication of the 
volume of the risk undertaken by our shipping, the tonnage 
daily entering British ports, the amounts devoted to trans- 
porting war material from America and distributing it to our 
own and the Allied war-fronts. But that is the only way we 
could hope justly to appreciate the losses ; and, now, we have, 
in the last six weeks, an inexplicable diminution. The losses, 
since the fall of France gave Germany the use of so many 
near bases, average about 77,000 tons per week. But when 
we examine the losses for the last six weeks we are impressed by 
a very significant fall; and six weeks is by no means a 
negligible period. The actual figures are 41,746, 54,834, 
43.428, 14,687, 30,226 and 58,100. We are warned by the 
Admiralty not to treat these figures as representing necessarily 
a new standard ; but they suggest a definite problem. Such a 
diminution is as though the campaign of the preceding two 
months had actually ceased for several weeks. Whatever be 
the explanation it means that we have landed in this country 
several hundred thousand tons of commodities more than if the 
campaign had continued at the rate of the eight weeks pre- 
ceding, and a vast amount more than if it had maintained 
the average sinkings of the 30 weeks. Whether the fall is to be 
explained by weather, or diversion of the means of attack to 
some other area, or to the temporary supremacy of the counter- 
attack, it cannot be welcomed by the enemy ; and it is an 
encouraging indication that there are distinct limitations to 
what he can do. 

If we look farther afield, surely it is simply wonderful that 
we have inflicted such heavy and continuous defeats upon one 
of the Axis Powers while we have been able to hold the more 
formidable at arm’s length. Mussolini had had nine months 
of the war to concentrate his forces and equip them fully 
for their task, which was to deal with the “ nerve-centre of the 
Empire ” while Germany struck at its heart. Italy, alone, has 
much the same population as Britain. The distance from one 
end of the Mediterranean to the other is over 2,000 miles, 
whereas the Libyan bases are only about a tenth of that 
distance from Italy. We could only send to the Mediterranean 
the part of the Fleet that could be spared from the duty of 
guarding these shores from invasion and the highways of the 
sea from interruption by the enemy. Surely in the strictest 
use of the word it is a wonderful thing that we have been 
able to destroy so large a part of a chosen army led by a care- 
fully selected leader. 

We can admit that the Italian generals have shown little 
enterprise, small knowledge of strategy and a poor insight in 
the elementary soldier’s business of command. But if that to 
some extent depreciates our achievement it equally suggests 
the limitations of Hitler’s judgement. Can anyone think that, 
if Hitler had had the slightest idea of what Mussolini would 
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contribute to the war, he would have agreed to the Italians 
entering it? Both Hitler and Mussolini, apparently, thought 
that with the fall of France, then certain, Britain would abando, 
the struggle. What in fact Mussolini has contributed to th 
war is a check to the acceptance of the “ new order.” At this 
moment Hitler must be wondering whether in the short ryj— 
for which alone he is budgeting—it might not be wiser merely 
to keep his partner in the war in order to save the Balkans anj 
not attempt to rescue him from the disaster which has com 
upon him. The incompetence of the Italian command and th 
tactical deficiencies in all arms are now evident to the German, 
as they are to the world at large. But they can hardly haye 
been foreseen ; and this argues further limitations in Hitler; 
equipment. 

A naval officer has just disclosed another fact that reip. 
forces an argument to which I have before referred. The naval 
air-arm has made a special point of the use of the torpedo, an 
has had successes before Taranto. This point has a breader 
application than is obvious from the instance cited. It seems 
impossible to dismiss all the near-hits in German bombing » 
indiscriminate. Such a generalisation will not completely 
cover the facts. There can be no doubt that some of the bomb- 
ing has been deliberately aimed at civilian morale, which the 
Germans take to be an important objective. But some of it 
is simply bad aiming at legitimate military objectives. Every- 
one must know of cases in which, at a considerable interval, 
bombs have been dropped on the same objective which under 
no conceivable definition could be called a military objective, 
and could no better be admitted as directly or even apprec'ably 
affecting civilian morale. Somewhere, perhaps a considerable 
distance away, even as aeroplanes measure distance, there 
will be found a valuable military objective. If the bombs had 
fallen all round the objective it might be inferred that the 
bomber was put off his aim by gunfire ; but when the bombs 
strike the same spot several times, it can only be concluded 
that the aiming instruments or maps are bad. In fine, the 
German airmen are not as skilful or as carefully trained as ours, 
In the final test mass-production fails. 

The broad conclusion is that, as in the last war, we are show- 
ing the skill and versatility that helped us to win. Mass, 
velocity and momentum may win battles: it is not so easy to 
win wars. Although we are not a military nation there is now 
evidence that we have a better judgement about ways and 
means. The Germans and the Italians (though the latter need 
not be taken too seriously) held that the aeroplane would beat 
the warship. At one time many people were inclined to agreewith 
them ; but after sixteen months of the war is it not possible 
to say that our naval men were right and the Germans wrong? 
After repeated attempts, under all sorts of conditions, one large 
ship has been put out of action in that way. The British Navy 
must keep the seas at all times ; and, in fact, it has sailed the 
Mediterranean continuously and been always on patrol in the 
seas round this country. When we remember the extent of 
the risk, this failure of the aeroplane is very significant ; and 
it marks but another of the important mistakes made by 
Germany. 

One final point may be made. It is now clear beyond any 
possibility of doubt that we have at cur disposal officers and 
men who can use the tremendous powers of armoured attack 
as well as anyone. Making every allowance for the inferiority 
of Italian troops—and apart from tactical handling there is 0 
evidence that they are not brave men and good soldiers—we 
have no certain knowledge of any attacks which have shown 
the same gross disparity in the casualties shown by the attacker 
and the attacked The British casualties in Libya are not 
2 per cent. of the number of prisoners alone, and where this 
refers to numbers like 100,000 the conclusion cannot be 
ignored. 

The application of these observations need not lead anyone 
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to indulge in over-confidence. But there is no sign of that 
anywhere at present. On the contrary, there is some evidence 
that the German propaganda of invincibility has had some 
effect. Germany is very far from invincible, though she is 
formidable. There is no new evidence of invasion ; but every- 
thing goes to show that Germany must attack Britain if she 
is to secure a decision. Recently there has been published in 
Germany one of the periodic warnings by which she keeps 








SUGGESTED at the close of my previous article that the 
outstanding contribution which boarding-schools ought 
to make to their country is religious education. I assert this 
with full knowledge of the shortcomings of most of our schools 
in this respect hitherto, but with knowledge also of the tremen- 
dous opportunities offered and of the more determined efforts 
made in recent years to use them. 

Religious education includes, in the first place, religious 
instruction, both in the Bible and in the history and doctrine 
of the Christian faith. Adequate provision can, of course, be 
made for this in day-schools, though they may find more difh- 
culty in securing full-time divinity specialists. But the instruc- 
tion actually given in class, though of great importance in itself, 
is not the main element in religious education ; there are two 
other branches of it which the boarding-school is particularly 
fitted to give. One of these is worship, as carried out in the 
school chapel. The great founders of our public schools 
looked to the chapel as the centre of all school acgivities. Where 
that conception has been lost we must recover it ; where it sur- 
vives we must give it all the encouragement in our power. It 
is insufficiently realised that boys, particularly perhaps English 
boys, need training in worship and instruction in its meaning 
and its place in their lives. The country as a whole is 
beginning to recover from the revolt against church-going 
which was the inevitable result of the nineteenth century’s 
automatic church-parade ; it is to the boarding-schools that we 
must look for a generation which will find in the communal 
worship of God a necessary and satisfying outlet for their 
deepest instincts. 

But the most fundamental education in religion is given 
neither in the class-room nor in the chapel, though these must 
make their indispensable contribution. It is absorbed in the 
atmosphere of the school’s life, conveyed by tradition, by 
example, by the implicit acceptance of a Christian outlook, in 
numberless ways which evade definition. A good home and a 
good day-school may between them give the essential elements 
of such an education, but I believe that only in the com- 
munity life of a boarding-school can it be given full expression. 
On this subject much more could, but will not, be said. Those 
who realise the spiritual conflict which underlies the present 
war will fill in the gap for themselves. 

There are no doubt other advantages which boarding-schools 
possess ; but I wish to pass on at once to consider, first of all, 
a practical way of implementing the suggestions I have made, 
and, finally, the dangers which would have to be recognised 
and averted. 

The proposals can be summarised under three heads: 

1. The Government should pay for the education, or for 
part of the education, at boarding-schools of a select number of 
elementary school children between the ages (roughly speaking) 
of tr and 18. The annual amount paid for any one child 
should depend on the means of the parent. The children 
would be selected partly on the result of examination and partly 
by interview ; some useful suggestions about this are contained 
in the Spens report (pp. 327-9). Even assuming that the 
country paid out annually enough money to keep 70,000 
children at boarding-schools, paying the maximum grant for 
them all (and this would be equivalent to an annual intake of 
10,000), it would not cost us much more in one year than 
we pay for one day of war. 
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her ccurage up. It will be less easy to assess the chances when 
Germany directs the full force of her resources against us than 
it is now when she is merely trying to intimidate us with fears 
of the unknown. But whenever the moment should come, it 
will be well to remember that Germany has the defects of her 
qualities. Tactically she must be ranked very high; but 
strategically she is liable to make mistakes in the things that 
decide. 





2. The percentage of grant-aided children taken by any one 
school should probably at first be small, since too abrupt a 
change of system might destroy the special character of the 
school. But there should be provision for a regular and 
automatic increase in this percentage, up to a limit which at 
the moment can scarcely be defined. Logically the ultimate 
solution would be that all children should attend elementary 
schools and pass on to boarding-schools through the same 
gate. But we are not a logical people and have a dislike of 
uniformity. Provided there was ample opportunity for every 
child of reasonable intelligence to get to a boarding-school, I 
can see no harm in the remaining vacancies (if any) being 
given to those whose parents were prepared to pay for them, 
and who reached a reasonable educational standard. 

3. One difficulty which has hitherto troubled reformers is 
the age of transfer. Public schools take boys between the ages 
of 13 and 14, and rightly or wrongly most of us believe this to 
be the best age. But there exists a large body of excellent pre- 
paratory schools, where boys coming from every variety of 
educational institution or from none are at present given such 
preliminary instruction and training as will fit them for the 
more strenuous atmosphere of the public school of their choice. 
If State-aided boarders passed first into a school of this type, 
inspected and approved by the Board of Education, they could 
in two or three years go on to one of the public schools fully 
prepared to take advantage of their opportunities from the 
moment of their arrival. 

I believe the gains, both to the country and to individual 
schools and scholars, which would accompany such an exten- 
sion of opportunity would be enormous. All sections of the 
community would share in these gains, and the effect on the 
relations between the various classes in the country would be 
all to the good. But it is necessary, before the schools surrender 
a measure of their independence, that they should be reason- 
ably sure of retaining that part of it which they believe to be 
of vital importance. They are prepared to co-operate finan- 
cially with the Board of Education, to submit to periodical 
inspection (most of them do this already), and to meet all reason- 
able criticisms of their organisation and curriculum. But 
should the Board demand a rigorous conformity and any form 
of direct control, then I believe that the independent schools 
would resist without hesitation or compromise. Freedom to 
organise the various departments of school life, to appoint 
assistants, to try experiments, to develop along special lines of 
study, this freedom within a defined space (so dear to all 
Englishmen) is an essential element in the virtue and character 
of the public school. We cannot and never will be accessories 
to the murder of the goose that has the power to lay so many 
golden eggs ; nor will we be content to see her transformed 
into a conventional member of the poultry-farm, which is clearly 
well-stocked already. Nor are we to be bribed into acquies- 
cence by being promised the status of “ leader-schools ” on the 
German model, pledged to turn out efficient and obedient ser- 
vants of the State. We have a deeper loyalty, which we dare 
not betray. 

Naturally the assurances we require are, many of them, too 
intangible to be expressed on any scraps of paper, however 
confident we might be that these would be honoured for all 
time. For myself, I prefer to base my confidence on what I 


believe to be the essential character of our people. Englishmen 
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have a healthy regard for established institutions, and respect 
the freedom of others as deeply as they value their own. They 
are, moreover, as I have said already, suspicious of uniformity 
and logical exactitude and have a kindly feeling for justifiable 
anomalies. These prejudices, if they be such, are as apparent 
in the Board of Education as elsewhere ; witness the experience 
of schools already in receipt of a direct grant. If future officials 
of the Board are as willing to meet the difficulties and hesitations 
of independent schools as are those in office today, we shall have 
little to fear. 

The public schools, with all their failings, have a not 
inglorious history. If they are brave enough to read the signs 
of the times and to trust the good sense of their fellow country- 
men, I believe they have before them a yet more glorious 
future. HucGu Lyon. 


GOD AND EVIL 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


ie controversy as to the existence of purpose and design 
in the universe is an old one. Why, it may be asked, 
raise it again? I suggest that it raises itself, and does so in 
the following way. Many, perhaps most, of the thinking men 
and women of my own and later generations were agnostic. 
We did not, therefore, believe in the doctrine of original sin 
and we did not believe in the innateness of evil. Professionally 
optimistic, we regarded evil as a by-product of circumstance ; 
of economic circumstance, in the first place—it was in poverty, 
over-crowding, under-feeding, under-education, racket, dirt and 
stench, that Shaw had assured us was the root of evil—later, 
when we had learned our Freud, of psychological circumstance. 
Bad psychological environment in early childhood laid the 
foundations of the repressions and complexes which later 
expressed themselves in the psychological defects—we did not 
call them vices—of adult life. And the inference? Remove the 
poverty, change the psychological environment of early child- 
hood, ensure that everybody had good food, fresh air, proper 
education and understanding and sympathetic treatment from 
his very earliest years, and the evil in man would disappear. 
A world of perfectly psycho-analysed Communists would, in 
fact, be millennial. 

Since the Nazis came, it has become increasingly difficult 
to hold this view. Can the brutalities and injustices of the 
Nazi régime be written off as merely the by-product of adverse 
circumstance? Are all the sadists of the concentration camp 
made sadistic by poverty and early repression? It seems 
unlikely. But if not, what follows? That men, some of them 
at least, are evil by nature and not by circumstance ; that evil 
in fact is endemic in the heart of man. Did He who made 
men, then, make them evil? Were the brutalities of the Nazi 
régime designed when the universe was conceived? it is 
difficult to believe that they were, and with these questions 
and with this difficulty we are once again in sight of the 
nineteenth-century controversy as to the existence and purpose 
of design in the universe. That we are indeed in sight of it, 
the revival of interest in the subject by students with whom it 
is my lot as a university teacher to come into contact, students 
who persist in asking precisely the questions which I have 
cited, affords significant testimony. 

What is the answer? There are, it seems to me, three 
possible answers. First, that the universe is uncreated and, 
therefore, undesigned. The commonest form of this is the 
mechanist hypothesis. The universe is conceived after the 
model of a gigantic clock functioning through the automatic 
interaction of its parts. It is possible that at some time or 
other somebody wound the clock up, but we have certainly 
no right to assume the occurrence of such an event. For mind, 
as we know it, is not prior to, but a by-product of, matter, 
an emanation from material substances thrown off at a certain 
point of the earth’s physical development and subject to the 
same laws, the laws of physics and chemistry, as those which 
govern the behaviour of the material substances which produced 
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it. One day material conditions will cease to be favourabj 
to life, which will then finish its pointless journey with ¥ 
little significance as, in the person of the amoeba, it began it 
Till then, life travels an incidental passage across a fund) 
mentally alien environment, in which the material and the 
inanimate everywhere condition the spiritual and the animay 
In such a universe there is, it is obvious, no room for PUrpose 
or design. This view, popular in the early part of this century, 
was largely derived from the physical science of the tim 
which was thought to require it. Recent developments jy 
physics, and in particular the changed attitude to the concepts 
of force and mechanical law, have largely destroyed the found. 
tion of simple, solid, obvious matter on which it was based 
and it is today no longer held with the old certainty. 
















Secondly, there is the answer suggested by theories of 
emergent and creative evolution. There are many variany 
of these views, but broadly it is held that the universe, initially 
unconscious and, therefore, unpurposing, evolves consciousnes, 
and with consciousness purpose, in the process of its own 
development. The universe in fact is inherently creative, 
developing real novelties as it goes along. One of thes 
novelties is mind, another purpose. This view became fashion- 
able just before the last war owing to the genius of Bergson, 
A variation more immediately relevant to my present theme 
is contained in Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity. To each 
level of evolution there is, according to Alexander, its appro 
priate purpose, the purpose namely to achieve the next. The 
level next to be achieved performs, therefore, the function of 
an end, or goal, for the level that already exists. As Alexander 
puts it, the Universe yet to be realised is God to the universe 
that seeks to realise it. God, therefore who is the universe's 
purpose, is a dater development of the process which both 
engenders and strives after Him. Always potential, He is 
never actual ; continually approached, He as continually recedes, 
God, therefore, is not transcendent but immanent. He is 
wholly within the universe. 

And therefore? Therefore, as Dean Inge has pointed out, 
He shares the fate of the universe. This fate, if the second law 
of thermo-dynamics is to be trusted, is to run down unti— 
the metaphor of the clock again suggests itself—the cosmos 
reaches a permanent condition of static eventlessness. In 9 
far, then, as the evolving of a God-generating universe can be 
said to be purposive its purpose is its own extinction. 

The third alternative is the view which has commended 
itself to most human beings, the view, namely, that God is 
outside and prior to the universe, and created it in pursuance 
of a plan. It is obviously not a view which can be discussed 
at the end of an article. There is, however, one observation 
which I will venture to make which relates it to my starting- 
point. The most serious difficulty with which this view has 
to contend is the existence of pain and evil. “ Just look at 
the world,” says the sceptic in effect. “Are you really going 
to maintain that this was designed, that intended? If so, the 
designer was a half-wit, a satirist, or a practical joker. I prefer 
to believe that nobody was responsible for such a mess.” The 
commonest method of meeting this difficulty is to ascribe pain 
and evil to the agency of man. In order that man might 
become a fully moral being, God endowed him with the gift 
of freewill. To be free is to be free to choose between goo 
and evil, free therefore to do evil, free to cause the pain which 
comes from the doing of evil. God is thus absolved from 
responsibility for the condition of the universe ; the responi- 
bility devolves wholly upon man. 

Does this answer really fill the bill? It has two deficiencies. 
Nature was red in tooth and claw, and the world of nature was, 
therefore, shot through with pain, before man appeared on the 
scene. Can we hold man responsible for events prior to his 
appearance? Secondly, God, being omniscient, must have 
known what the result of endowing man with freedom would 
be. Therefore, though not Himself the creator of pain and 
evil, He wittingly connived at their introduction into a world 
which knew them not. If it be maintained that God did not 
know, and did not know precisely because the universe 
really is free to develop as it pleases, then we can no longet 
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maintain that the process of its development is designed or the 
end purposed. 

What is the upshot? I have space only for one impression. 
My impression is that in face of the new urgency of the fact 
of evil, the claims of dualism are once again making themselves 
felt. There is evil in the world not because God put it there, 
not even because mar put it there, but because God share 
he government of the world with a spirit of evil which is His 
antagonist. With it He struggles for the mastery of men’s 
souls. This, the hypothesis of the Zoroastrians and the 
Manichees, has in my experience during the last few months, 
cropped up in the most unexpected quarters. 

[The issue raised im the last paragraph of this article will 
he discussed next week by Mr. C. S. Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and author of a recent book on “ The Problem 


of Pain.” | 














WHAT TO TELL ITALY 


By DAVID THOMSON 







T is crisis-hour for the Fascist régime in Italy, which means 
that it is the supreme opportunity for British propaganda 
to move to the offensive. Mr. Churchill’s great broadcast, with 
its revelation of Mussolini’s wilful war-mongering, and the 
subsequent distribution of his speech in Italy, mark the 
beginning of this offensive action. What are the principles of 
strategy which this action must take? Since the rise of Hitler, 
Mussolini’s foreign policy has been distracted between two con- 
flicting purposes. One is the national security of Italy, her 
real material welfare. This demands Italian control of the 
Adriatic and resistance to German penetration in the Balkans, 
which are the natural economic hinterland of Italy. This led 
Mussolini to send troops to the Brenner Pass in 1934 to pre- 
serve the independence of Austria; to make the Treaty with 
Yugoslavia in 1937; and to attack Albania in 1939. At the 
same time, personal ambition, party prestige and the exigen- 
cies of internal propaganda have dictated a policy of “ glory ” 
and vverseas expansion. This led Mussolini to attack 
Abyssinia in 1935 ; to intervene in the Spanish Civil War ; and 
to enter the present war as soon as France was defeated and a 
division of colonial spoils seemed imminent. These two 
motives of Fascist aggression must not be confused. 

The cost of overseas expansion was conflict with the Demo- 
cracies and increased dependence on Germany. The Abys- 
sinian War invoked sanctions. Sanctions threw Mussolini into 
Hitler’s arms. And the penalty of dependence on Germany 
was exclusion from the Balkans. The attack on Greece is best 
understood as a belated attempt to evade full payment of this 
penalty. It seemed to offer other advantages: a quick victory 
would restore personal and party prestige at home, and it could 
be represented to Hitler as a valuable contribution to the 
general Axis drive in the Eastern Mediterranean towards Egvnt 
and Syria. But its chief attractiveness was that it would make 
sure that Italy, and not Germany, should control the mouth of 
the Adriatic and the tip of the Balkan peninsula. It had become 
clear that Italy would get only what she managed to take by 
her own arms. The Greek War was a move against Germany 
as much as against Britain, and was a belated effort to safe- 
guard national interests which had been seriously imperilled by 
Overseas exploits. It is ironic that its first and most obvious 
result has been to endanger those very overseas possessions 
which had cost so much. 

This conflict of interests, which has been inherent in Fascist 
policy for the last six years, could be concealed so long as 
each political crisis was raised separately, and could be pre- 
sented as an issue of vital national interest. Thus, the Abys- 
sinian gamble could be presented as the successful defiance o! 
aggressive Democracies, intent on depriving Italy of her legiti- 
mate national rights. The best measure of the recent inepti- 
tude of Fascist policy, and of the degree to which Mussolini has 
been outwitted by Hitler, is the fact that the Duce now finds 
himse'f engaged in two wars simultaneously. The two strands 
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of Fascist policy, the national and the imperial, with all their 
mutual inconsistencies, are now for the first time presented 
together to the bemused gaze of the unhappy Italian people. 
Fascist failures in both Greece and Africa have clarified the 
whole development of the last six years into one great dilemma. 

The basis of our propaganda must now be to hammer home 
and exploit this dilemma. The strongest popular enthusiasm 
in modern Europe is Nationalism, and the strength of Fascism 
has been the alliance between the force of Nationalism and the 
institutions of Dictatorship. Luigi Villari could write in 1926, 
“The real merit of the Fascist Government in foreign affairs 
is that the Italian people feel that they can really trust it to 
defend their interest to the best of its ability with firmness and 
dignity." This is, indeed, a new sensation for Italians.” Their 
present disillusionment is correspondingly great. Our propa- 
ganda must, in a word, appeal to Nationalism against Dictator- 
ship. 

Italy at peace with Britain, or even in her state of “ non- 
belligerency,” was comparatively immune to British propaganda. 
But Italy engaged disastrously in two wars is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to it. All former Fascist insistence that the Democracies 
were decadent, “stranded whales from which blubber can be 
cut with impunity,” at once becomes a boomerang. Public 
opinion, trained and accustomed by years of censorship and 
intensive propaganda to react in certain ways to particular 
stimuli, has had its natural powers of “ sales-resistance ” 
lowered. A docile public opinion, which may be a source of 
strength to Government in peace-time diplomacy, becomes its 
greatest weakness in war-time. It can withstand neither the 
bruises of military defeat nor the cold blasts of enemy pro- 
paganda. And our attack has already been given a flying start 
by the clumsiness of Fascist propaganda itself. The effects of 
the fall of Bardia have been multiplied tenfold by the way 
in which the strategic and rroral importance of the place was 
assiduously built up by Mussolini’s Press and wireless in the 
week before it fell. That is equally true of Tobruk. In modern 
warfare, it is not only important to win victories, but also to 
“put them across ” to the enemy civilian population. This was 
quite adequately done for us by the Fascist Party. 

The final question of interest is, will Italy soon be ripe for 
the launching of a “ peace-offensive”? There is little likelihood 
that Mussolini will call in Hitler to get him out of his difficulties 
in Greece. This, except in the form of limited supplies of 
German bombers and pilots, would produce the very situation 
which the attack on Greece was designed to prevent. Mussolini 
would rather have Greece independent again than Greece under 
German control. His best hope, therefore, would be an 
immediate armistice with Greece, which would free his forces 
for Libya. If this were refused, his next best hope would be a 
separate peace with Britain. Amongst the Italian people, never 
enthusiastic for the war, this would be popular. And just as 
the Greek war was a belated effort to safeguard national 
interests. so a separate peace might attract him as a means 
of recovering personal popularity at home. Both to the Duce 
and to his subjects Hitler’s vaunied “ New European Order ” of 
force and fraud is beginning to appear less and less attractive: 
less attractive, even, than timely terms with Britain. 

The immediate aim of our propaganda must, clearly, be to 
intensify the critical internal position of the Fascist régime. 
We must make still more obvious the divergence between the 
real national interests of Italy and the overweening ambitions of 
her Fascist leaders. But that is not enough. The only aim 
worth while is the permanent discredit of Fascism in Italy, and 
thereby in Europe as a whole. We must at the same time, 
therefore, make it clear to the Italian people that we have only 
two alternatives before us. We must make a devastating peace 
with Mussolini, or a generous peace with a more trustworthy 
régime. Just as they have found him a treacherous trustee 
of their national welfare, so we cannot afford to make a generous 
peace with him in the midst of a life-and-death struggle with 
Hitler. We must present them with our only alternatives ; 
either the overthrow of Fascism. followed by full British co- 
operation in resisting German efforts to dominate Italy and in 
preserving the national interests of Italy at the end of the war ; 
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or else the exaction of full guarantees that Mussolini will keep 
any terms he signs. And these guarantees cannot, in the 
circumstances, be less than the surrender of all overseas posses- 
sions for the duration, as well as all submarines and bombers. 

The war with Italy must go on until one of these alternatives 
is accepted. 


UNFASHIONABLE FOODS 


By SIR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS 


UST as Edison grieved when he looked at the wasted power 

of the sea, a famous Continental gourmet lamented at the 
spectacle of great, fat snails crawling about uneaten. He had 
some reason for his lamentations. There is an enormous 
amount of disregarded food crawling, running and swimming 
about uneaten, and yet more growing in the ground. A gourmet 
of my acquaintance with a very wide knowledge of European 
cookery—as well as of European politics—once said that one 
thing he could not understand in the British people was their 
neglect of the fresh-water crayfish, one of the most succulent 
foods that comes to the table, if properly cooked. Another 
fresh-water fish much neglected by cooks is the eel. A fish- 
monger, as quoted to me the other day, avers that there is no 
market for eels. He could sell them only to a few special 
customers. 

Both these esculents are of no little interest in natural as well 
as in culinary history. Crayfish abound in a certain number 
of our streams, though they may be classed as local. At one 
time caterers for the Savoy Hotel used to comb out certain 
reaches of the River Lea, which supplies London with much 
of its water, for crayfish that abound there. They were used 
chiefly as garnishing for various dishes; but the bigger 
specimens make really good food, as a few, a very few, local 
residents realise. The sort of circular net that one saw French- 
men using in Boulogne Harbour during the last war will 
come up laden with crayfish if the right bait is provided. The 
eel, in the eyes of all naturalists, supplies the most marvellous 
example of the migration habit, or mania. The elvers swarm 
into the mouths of our western rivers after their two years’ 
journey from the deep holes in the Atlantic which are their 
strange breeding-home. At one time they were caught in 
myriads and exported alive to Germany and other European 
countries for the stocking of the rivers and ponds. They are 
a highiy appreciated form of food among the people as well 
as in the expensive restaurants. I travelled once in a third- 
class carriage in company with a number of Belgian workmen, 
who, one after the other, pulled out from their pockets stiff 
sticks of dried eel, which they gnawed with obvious satisfaction. 
It was not a pretty sight, but it was evidence that the food 
was good. 

It may be said that no fresh-water fish, except the trout and 
grayling, is popular in England or worthily exploited. Of 
course the associations of coarse fishermen in the North of 
England are of great size, and the results of their competitions 
indicate the large number of fish that they secure, but it remains 
that the market in coarse fish is singularly narrow. What 
unappreciated numbers flourish, for example, in the reservoirs 
and in the Fen dykes! The essential reason perhaps for the 
neglect of such fish, as of many other forms of food, lies in 
the low level of cookery in our island. If only we had inherited 
such a masterly art of conservative cookery as flourishes among 
the Maoris, who are held by some to owe the exceptional 
perfection of their physique and their good health to the 
scientific nature of their native cookery. But one need not go 
to the Antipodes for examples of culinary skill. What an 
excellent dish is a pike when eaten in France! And how 
angry the French were when the pike and other coarse fish were 
killed in scores by bombs thrown of set purpose into the streams 
by a greedy soldiery. 

It is not a far cry from the River Lea, where the crayfish 
swarm, to the great reservoirs. Both supply London with its 
water. There was once a fear that the immense number of 
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duck, of widgeon, mallard and other sorts, which frequentej 
one of these reservoirs, might foul the water, since many fley 
straight to the reservoir from neighbouring sewage-farms ; and 
selected sportsmen were called in to reduce their number, Qy 
of my strangest experiences in the observation of birds was » 
the great Staines reservoir. Immediately on creeping UP the 
protective bank we flushed the largest flock of Widgeon thy 
it has ever been my fortune to see. Towards the end of ty 
lake remained wholly unmoved a yet larger company of cog 
The water was black with them; and their multiplication j 
no small nuisance to authority. What a contrast is such, 
populous area as this with the little valleys between the hills thy 
skirt the coast in Eastern Spain. There any bird, however smjj 
is trapped for food and even the guillemots, caught in th 
fishing nets that are worked unceasingly in the sea, are killed 
and cooked. Are coot good for food? They are regarded, 
I know from experience, as a most desirable luxury by th 
gypsies, who have also a great liking for the hedgehog, whic 
they cook in clay. The removal of the skin, they say, j 
essential to the right cooking of both these dainties. 



















That great and charming naturalist, Frank Buckland, wa 
persuaded that almost everything was fit for human food 
mice, the buds of the hawthorn as well as the berries, with 
many roots such as the pignut, which has indeed—experp 
crede—a pleasantly nutty flavour. Such experimenters 3 
Buckland are very much the exception. The public in gener 
is afraid of any out-of-the-way fare. The villagers in mog 
counties will not eat the moorhen, let alone the coot. Black. 
berries are shunned after the end of September and virtually 
no mushroom is deliberately eaten except agaricus campesins, 
though some other sorts, certainly the morel, are superior in 
savour and not less wholesome. The utter rejection of th 
champignon, or fairy-ring toadstool, is a real deprivation. It has 
the advantage of lasting almost indefinitely and flavours may 
a country dish of potage in rural France, where the bolety 
also is eagerly sought. Travelling from the East Coast ox 
day a “long-shore sportsman asked me if I would like to by 
a woodcock, and produced from a capacious well-filled sack a 
fat and long-beaked bird. When I told him I did not relish 
curlew, he told me I was wrong and added that there was: 
fair market for the bird, even under its rightful name. 















There is manna on the face of the land and by the sea—for 
example, that health-giving and pleasant seaweed, known # 
laver, which grows in quantity in Devon and doubtless els- 
where. It would be a benefit to the nation in health and 
pocket if the edible had a wider definition, and existing 
narrowness is in part the result of bad cooking. The goo 
cook is an economist as well as the best of doctors. Potatoes, 
that Lord Woolton tells us to eat in greater quantity, have twit 
the flavour if boiled or baked in their skins. If a narrow circ 
of skin is first removed, the skin will eventually fall off at: 












and most green vegetables are robbed of their best salts by 
wasteful cookery. A Japanese who was leaving this country 
said he would like to make the English some return for th 
hospitality he had received, so he left behind a recipe for the 
cooking of the tender sprouts of the bracken. It is arguable 
that we should be wise to supplement spinach with nettle 
and asparagus with hops, and lettuce with dandelion and sorte 
but whatever may be thought of such wild foods—and tht 
are many—it is certain that we use too few species of vegetables 
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It may be remembered that the one charge against th 
English made by that stalwart friend of our nation, Ambassadot 
Page, was the lack of variety in our vegetables. Of the litte 
used vegetables the one that seems to my prejudice to git 
the best return is the kohl rabi. It lasts well, is easily growl 
and has an individual flavour. It has also its botanic interest: 
the apparent bulb is a stem. That other field-crop, the swede 
is very much the most pleasant, or, some would say, the leas 
unpleasant, of the turnip group. We live and learn, if slowly: 
and it is satisfactory news that more Dutch frames for vegetable 
are in use than ever before. They give us vegetables at # 
else barren season ; and provide proof of the truth that th 
quicker a vegetable grows the better it is to eat. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Indoor Branches 
Early forced flowers tend to be more and more expensive. 
Branches of spring-flowering shrubs, brought into the house now, 
will develop flowers with astonishing rapidity, and will give a 
good deal of pleasure. Forsythia, to all appearances dead for 
the winter, will begin to show lemon-green buds in about seven 
days, and will flower for some weeks. Flowering-currant is a 
little slower; almond is quite quick, the cherry-tinged buds 
charming; prunus, cherries and pyrus japonica are all suitable. 
It is a good thing to cut varieties in order of flowering, beginning 
with forsythia and working up to the later varieties, such as 
A little bruising of the wood will help to quicken the 
flowering. Of catkins, both hazel, which came out before Christ- 
mas, and pussy willow, are the obvious choices. But alder should 
be tried. Its rich dark tawny purple tassels would make an 
il for the stars of forsythia or the flowers of the currant, 


prunus 


excel’ent fo 
ree h forced ‘ > *hite 
which, when [orced, are white. 


Holly Crop 

The holly is one of the features of the English countryside 
which always astonish foreigners; to Englishmen it is a tradi- 
tional tree, so that as soon as it lacks berries it appears to some 
people to have failed in a national duty. A correspondent asks 
why there are no berries this year. The answer is quite simple. 
During the winters of 1938-39 and 1939-40 hollies were trees of 
fire; ‘t so happened that these magnificent crops of berries coin- 
cided with very harsh periods ot weather. This year there has 
been more bitter weather, but no berries; again a coincidence. 
For the holly, like other bears flowers, but after the 
severe late winter of 1940 there were no flowers. During the 
two previous years the crop of holly-blossom—miniature nose- 
gays of charming, unobtrusive, creamy-pink—was very heavy. 
Those who wish to forecast next winter’s berry-crop should, in 
fact, watch the holly-trees during the next two or three months. 


trees, 


Land Workers 

Farmers generally must have been relieved by the intimation 
that a postponement of the calling up of agricultural workers is 
inder official consideration. Drainage and ploughing are jobs of 
increasingly urgent importance. Farmers are fully aware of 
onsibilities, and are anxious to fulfil them, but that 
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fulfilment will be almost impossible without adequate male 
labour. Land-girls, as a farmer pointed out to me, may be 
excellent, but many farm jobs are physically outside their 


scope. A market gardener, working on the Dutch-light system, 
pointed out another thing. In spring time he plants out 
thousands upon thousands of lettuces, working from very early 
morning to very late at night. But at five o’clock, when he was 
getting his second-wind, his otherwise excellent land-girl had 
finished her day. He cou!d not afford overtime, and as a large 
part of his own day had been spent in teaching the girl various 


jobs he found finally that he was better off without her. But 
generally, I think, there is little but kindness and. forbearance in 
the farming attitude towards land-girls, who will obviously prove 
of considerable value on lighter work as spring advances. 








In the Garden 


Perhaps the commonest mistake among gardeners is wastage 
of seeds during sowing. There are several ways of making seed 
go further. With onions and leeks, for example, the sowing of 
seed in boxes, and afterwards the transplanting of the young 
plant, will ensure that practically every seed sown will mature. 
Thick-sown onions and carrots are extremely wasteful. Two 
tps for sowing outdoors: first, never sow from the packet unless 
your hand is really steady. Empty the seeds into a saucer and 
sow snuff-fashion, pinch by pinch, the thinner the better; 
second, draw fairly shallow drills and leave them open for several 
hours before sowing. This should dry top-soil, and, if the day is 
sunny, warm the drill. When covering the seed try dispensing 
with the rake, and using the shuffle technique; i.e., walk along 
each row, feet apart, and shuffle the soil into the drill. This 
wll distribute the soil very lightly, and, if correctly done, will 
throw the warmest, driest soil directly on to the seeds. Finally, 
look up the catalogue and get expert guidance on how far the 


seed should go. One ounce of turnips, for example, should sow 
a 209 row. How often does it? H. E. Bares. 
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THE THEATRE 


*“*The Blue Goose.” By Peter Blackmore. At the Comedy Theatre 





I WASN’T fortunate enough to see Mr. Blackmore’s first play, Lot’s 
Wife, but I certainly shall not miss his next. The Blue Goose 
is an ideal» war-time comedy: the strange world it constructs 
between three inexpensive walls never existed and never will 
exist—it is as timeless as a poem by Lear. We are not irritated 
by butlers and telephones, lounges and libraries: the old 
snobberies of the past are not allowed to creep shamefacedly 
back between the syrens to the boards. This fantastic world of 
Mr. Blackmore’s is inhabited according to the programme with 
borough officials and their families, with a yachtsman and a 
lifeboatman and an admiral’s widow ; but it is significant that 
the lifeboatman during his brief appearance is wearing a costume 
from The Mikado under his oilskins, that the admiral’s widow 
reels tipsily towards the local opera house clasping a telescope 
with a broken lens, that the mayor, who is an undertaker, was 
formerly a jockey (“You should see his funerals go romping 
through the town”). An English sea beams bluely like a poster 
through the French windows of the Borough Treasurer’s house, 
but this sea has washed no shore less fantastic than Bohemia’s. 
There ts a plot, just enough of a plot to keep these extra- 
ordinary uncontrolled fancies of Mr. Blackmore’s on the stage. 
The Borough Treasurer’s elder daughter—an appalling creature 
with feet like pinnaces—is engaged to the diminutive Mayor: the 
younger daughter falls in love with a roving yachtsman and 
elopes in the middle of a storm, and in the middle, too, of the 
Amateur Operatics’ performance of The Mikado, in which her 
mother is appearing with devastating determination as one of 
the “ Three little maids from school.” But the yachtsman slips 
on the dead Michaelmas daisies with which—never mind the 
reason—the mother has decked his boat, and the Borough 
Treasurer’s younger daughter is swept out to sea. The second 
act closes with a magnificent burst of rockets and the maid’s 
epitaph on The Mikado: “Those rockets won’t ’alf mess up 
the operatics. The male voice choir is members of the lifeboat 
crew.” It was, however, as it turns out, just as well, for the 
Admiral’s dead drunk widow was glaring at the stage through 
her telescope, while the Mayor, with evening waistcoat adrift, 
was shaming the Borough Treasurer’s family before the ratepayers. 
It is one of the greatest merits of Mr. Blackmore’s writing that 
what happens off the stage is as vivid to us as what happens 
on it, and that wild scene in the seaside opera house is quite as 
clear to our eyes as Duncan’s murder and the sleeping grooms. 
The acting is worthy of the unbridled invention; but this 
is a comedy and not a farce. There is no romping on the stage: 
the fantastic always wears the strait-jacket of precise behaviour 
and excellent prose. Mr. Billy Merson as the mayor, Miss Iris 
Hoey as the borough treasurer’s wife, Mr. Ian Lubbock as a 
bewildered junior clerk, a stray from the sane outer world—they 
are all admirable, and Miss Viola Lyel and Mr. John Warwick 
as the lovers keep the necessary plot just on the boil. But 
enthusiasm must be reserved for Miss Davina Craig as the 
ungainly domestic—who might have been drawn by Daumier— 
and for Miss Rosalind Atkinson as the admiral’s widow, whom 
nothing becomes so much as drunkenness. How magnificently— 
with what austere dignity—does she trip on her own train and 
“T thought someone was following me.” 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


icily explain, 


** Othello. ’’ By William Shakespeare. At the Strand Theatre. 
THERE can be nothing but praise for Mr. Donald Wolfit’s enter- 
prise in presenting Othello at full-length. It shows not merely 
the enthusiasm and determination of his company, but that the 
vitality of the English theatre is proof against the sorest trials 
it is ever likely to have to endure. Under these conditions 
criticism might seem ungenerous ; but Mr. Wolfit, having invited 
the critics, presumably intends they should follow his example 
and carry on business as usual. 

Othello stands or falls by the performance of Iago, a part 
which is complementary rather than secondary to his master’s. 
Poorly played, it falsifies Othello’s reactions to his evil campaign ; 
the process and tempo of the Moor’s suspicions are as much 
governed by the subtlety of his servant’s promptings as by his 
own temperament. It is unfortunate that Mr. H. Worrall- 
Thompson’s Iago combines an awkward and evasive manner with 
qualities so deliberately serpentine that he himself is at once 
‘his is a fault which immediately robs both the play 


suspect. 
Here is a thwarted, complex 


and the actor of their full meaning. 
rat of a man, eaten with jealousy, reproach and iron ambition, 
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a man of consciousless cunning, and a superb dissembler. Yet 
it would have been difficult—indeed for me it was impossible— 
to be taken in by this performance. Still more unlikely would 
it have been to deceive the shrewd, experienced Emilia, whose 
devotion to her mistress would undoubtedly have led her, in 
spite of all ties, to expose her husband. Mr. Wolfit’s Othello, 
too, must for all his simplicity have seen through such obvious 
guile in an instant. 

It is a pity this excellent actor has not quite the stature or 
the authority to compensate the Moor for lack of experience in 
other spheres than those of “broil and battle.” Mr. Wolfit, of 
course, attempts the part intelligently ; his control and utterance 
give it due sensibility. Yet the effect is a little blurred by the 
speedy change from gnawing introspection to the verge of 
“savage madness.” Whatever interpretation is given to the part, 
it is difficult to avoid this mercurial effect, the blame for which 
is partly Shakespeare’s. To condense the involved and sinuous 
processes of a slow-gathering passion, and to make the débdcle 
of these emotions seem not merely credible but inevitable is 
the very pith of drama. In Othello it is not achieved without 
some sense of strain which the actor cannot fail to reflect and 
sometimes magnify. 

The concentration of this whole procedure in the hands of 
Othello and Iago makes the part of Desdemona a thankless one. 
The ardour and “ violent commencement” of her love suggest 
with her inexperienced airs, that her feeling for the Moor is 
not much more than a girlish infatuation ; and girlish infatuations 
are of little interest to anyone but those who suffer or enjoy them. 
Miss Rosalind Iden deserves thanks for the sincerity with which 
she invests this slightly vapid charmer. 

In the small parts of the Duke and Lodovico both Mr. Eric 
Adeney and Mr. Ronald Kerr were excellent, and Mr. Hubert 
Langley’s Cassio was passable ; this, however, is more than could 
be said for the rest. NICOLAS BENTLEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Freedom Radio.”’ At the Regal. 


In the contemporary world where there is so much courage in 
evidence both for good and bad causes, a very special tribute 
is still due to the underground opposition in the dictator coun- 
tries. Mr. Anthony Asquith’s new film is such a tribute. The 
activities of the German Freedom broadcasting station in real 
life are very much a mystery ; but, assuming that such a station 
has existed, and can continue to exist, Mr. Asquith gives a very 
vivid picture of it. Not that this film is altogether a success. 
The cast is competent, and we are kept properly in suspense, 
but the beginning is slow and flat and some of the effects, 
especially towards the end, are either crudely obvious or naive— 
there is a stock Hollywood sequence of a motor chase, an un- 
necessary close-up of a girl who has been aged by suffering and 
a not very convincing eleventh-hour conversion of the heroine. 

The ‘heroine in general is the picture’s weak point; Miss 
Diana Wynyard fails to carry her part (a hard part certainly) as 
the opera star who becomes director of pageantry, &c., for the 
Reich. She is not nearly dynamic enough ; owing to this lack 
of power the conflict in her between love for her husband and 
devotion to the Nazi régime dwindles to drawing-room propor- 
tions. Mr. Clive Brook as her husband and director of the 
Freedom Radio Station is much the same as ever—solid and 
suave and credible, though in places he is made to behave with 
unrealistic stupidity. As compared with American pictures such 
as Mortal Storm, Freedom Radio suffers from the uniform 
Englishman of its cast. The typical Englishman, especially if he 
has an Oxford accent, is not cut out to be a Gauleiter. 

The Oxford accents in this production reflect a more basic dis- 
similarity. Freedom Radio, like most other such films and like 
—one has reason to believe—too much of our propaganda to 
Germany itself, fails to grasp the mystical reality of the Nazi 
movement. Consequently, just as the propagandist is weak if 
his thesis is simply “Don’t be such fools and knaves,” so any 
film or play or novel is vitiated by the too simple but incredible 
assumption that, while the Nazi leaders are crooks and nothing 
more, the Nazi rank and file are mere fools who, like Otto in this 
picture, quickly become transformed into mere brutes. Yes, of 
course brutality is encouraged, but there is more to it than that. 

Propaganda either against the Nazis or to the German people 
must treat the Nazi revolution as something more than 
Machiavellian mumbo-jumbo if it is to make it comprehensible— 
and we must comprehend our enemy in order to combat him. 
In this picture we see a brother and sister go Nazi—the brother 
apparently because he is a potential sadist and the sister because 
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she is a softy and the régime gives an outlet to her Persong 
ambition. These motives are quite acceptable, but it js g pin 
to ignore other motives which lie deeper. In Expressing 
gratitude to Mr. Asquith for a moving and significant pict, 
we should still remember that if a really great picture—or regjp 
powerful propaganda—is to be produced on such a theme, » 
need more psychological subtlety and depth, a more imaginatiy, 
grasp of that Nazi world which we ourselves—however jp. 
directly—helped to create; it is a fantastic and horrible worlg 
but it is not outside nature. Louis MacNegice. 


BALLET 


** Wanderer "’ Fantasy 














In his latest ballet, produced by the Sadler’s Wells Company 
at the New Theatre this week, Mr. Frederick Ashton has Sought 
to do for Schubert’s “ Wanderer ” Fantasy what he had previoysy 
done for Liszt’s “Dante” Sonata—fit it out with an abstrg 
choreographic design. The Dante ballet was eminently successfyj 
because, although it had no story in the ordinary sense, it hag 
a coherent and intelligible poetic idea. The idea cannot satis. 
factorily be put into words, but that is no more against it as, 
work of art than is the impossibility of saying what a symphony 
or even certain kinds of poems and pictures are “about.” _ 

In his new ballet Ashton seems to me to fail, at any rate at, 
first showing, to communicate his poetic idea. And a failure jp 
that direction is fatal to this particular style of ballet. There js 
no drama to fall back on as a secondary line of defence, and the 
spectator can only gaze in bewilderment at all the tensity of 
expression assumed by the dancers and at all their ingenious an 
sometimes not very elegant contortions. He cannot make oy 
why they should be glad or sad. 

Let us examine a little more closely. Here is Mr. Helpmam 
as a central figure from beginning to end. He makes devilish 
grimaces and the gestures of a semaphore. About him the reg 
revolve, sometimes apparently torturing or goading him on w 
greater effort (which is it?). Miss Fonteyn enters got ups 
something between the Worst Woman in London and a 
equestrienne ; Miss Farren appears in purple rags looking like 
King Cophetua’s beggar-maid in the famous picture. Mr. Some 
and Miss May in a crude and ill-matched pink, like that of 2 
blancmange when it is not justifying its name, perform a tenderly 
amorous dance, arousing Mr. Helpmann’s rage—or is it envy? 
Do they symbolise Venus Ourania, and do the green girl and 
her boy stand for the other thing? There is a deal of pointing 
heavenward or to the sunset painted by Mr. Grahame Sutherland 
on the back-cloth. There is a writhing of massed bodies on the 
stage, but, whereas the meaning of these movements in “ Dante 
Sonata ” was perfectly clear in the context, here their significance 
is far from plain. 

I do not doubt that Mr. Ashton had an idea as the basis of 
the “ Wanderer Fantasia,” but somewhere in the process of con 
structing the choreographic design the idea got lost. Ther 
remains a great deal of ingenuity in the movements and group- 
ings, and there are occasional flashes of genuine inspiration—for 
instance the swoop of the harpy-like figures supported high in 
the air upon the recumbent figure of Mr. Helpmann. But these 
flashes do not make up for the failure in communication, which 
results in our wondering what it all has to do with Schubert and 
his romantic *“ Wanderer.” It is, one feels, Mr. Ashton’s wits 
that for once have wandered. DyNeLey Hussey. 


COWARDICE 


IN journeyings my weak soul makes 

And breaks the pestilence of swarming sin 

I am the traveller through the burning lakes 
Who bears the body with the message in. 



















































I am the field of war where Good and Bad 
Mingle and batter and break striving for place, 
Like well-matched warriors making an Iliad 
Behind the fixed flesh barrier of my face. 









Though battles and adventures over again 
Possess this celluloid within my skull 

Bones must escape the circumstantial rain ; 
Blood must remain unspilt ; flesh plentiful. 










The play must stay in print avoiding action, 
Or else the text will suffer in translation. 
EmMyrR HuMPHREYS. 
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THE EDITOR 


{In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be briet. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’| 


“BLACK RECORD ” 


§ir,—There has already been some discussion about Sir Robert 
Vansittart’s broadcast talks to America and I have no doubt the pub- 
tion of the pamphlet recently reviewed will cause further protest. 
historians, one of whom has already done so, 
challenge Sir Robert Vausittart on his lack 
of historical knowledge and judgement. I imagine psycho- 
Iegists will find Sir Robert Vansittart’s pamphlet interesting, 
for his outburst savours of the pathological But am 
not concerned with the historical inaccuracy or obsessional nature of 
his book, for even if neither of these criticisms were true my concern 
would remain I want to register the strongest possible protest along 
another line. {t is presumably the first concern of our propaganda 
to weaken the resolve of the German nation as a whole. I can con- 
ceive of nothing more calculated to strengthen the resolve of every 
decent-minded German than this book, and for serving Goebbels’ 
purpose it is a brilliant piece of work. In this country men are rightly 
locked up or even shot for supplying information likely to be useful to 
_the enemy. In a war where the morale of the nation 1s of primary 
importance I cannot conceive of information more useful to the enemy 
than this book written by the Diplomatic Adviser to the British 
Government I know nothing of how good or bad our propaganda 
is, but I do know Germany well, and have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying we may as well close down our propaganda if there is to be 
freedom given to members holding high office in Government circles 
to strengthen Germany’s resistance. I can hear the coarse laughter of 
the more brutal Nazi leaders when they realise the weapon they have 
been given and when they see how they can use it, as they will, to the 
strengthening of the resolve of men -who hating National Socialism 
yet love Germany, and reading that book will be determined to fight 
as never before. 

Hitler’s most dangerous and powerful characteristic is an almost 
mediumistic power of identifying himself with things that are in the 
minds of Germans—often enough his identification has been with 
the brutal and pathological elements in the nation, but if this had been 
all then the force of Nationa! Socialism would not have shaken the 
world. Much more dangerously and powerfully he has at times iden- 
tified himself with certain legitimate and even idealistic aspirations of 
sections of the German people who somehow combined genuine re- 
vulsion at much Nazi ideology with a certain allegiance to Hitlea 
along limited lines. Later most of these people suffered bitter dis- 
illusion. Burt there was one point—and one point only—where Hitler 
united Germany, namely, when he identified himself with and sym- 
bolised for millions a deeply concealed fear in the hearts of Germans 
of all classes—the fear they tnemselves called “the fear of existenz.” 
(Existenz being a much more comprehensive word than existence.) 
Here the defeated army, the unemployed intellectual and the half- 
starved workman shared a common fear and in the early days of the 
revolution Hitler showed supreme, if devilish, insight in knowing just 
how to use that fear for existenz in ways it is not the purpose of this 
letter to discuss. 

What I am concerned to point our 1s, that I do not believe, especi- 
ally as war weariness grows, that the threat of military defeat alone 
would call forth the full passion and strength of the German nation. 
But Sir Robert Vansittart. at least by ‘mplication and in language 
savouring of Nazi violence of expression, raises this threat to existenz, 
and in so doing will move every German whe reads it to almost 
supreme endurance, and the Nazis will know at once how to exploit 
it In the realm of propaganda this seems to be a blunder of the 
first magnitude. Propaganda may influence people at conscious and 
superficial level or it may if skilful enough be less concerned with the 
more superficial attitudes of mind and going deeper affect much more 
profoundly the power of resistance either strengthening it or weakening 
it. I consider Sir Robert Vansittart has put out a piece of propa- 
ganda which will affect sometning very profound in the German mind, 
and in so doing will strengthen greatly the power of resistance of every 
German who reads this indictment. The moment of publication is 
particularly ill-chosen, for it is I think interesting to note how often 
the German both individually and collectively is at his weakest moment 
when he gets to his “second thoughts. (Incidentally, this is where 
he differs so completely from the Britisher, often at his strongest when 
he gets his second wind.) Vast numbers of Germans who were elated 
by the swift victories of last spring must now have got through that 
elation to the inevitable period of questioning, and it is just at such 
a point propaganda can be most effective, especially if not superficial 
propaganda but levelled with some subtlety and understanding, and it 
is peculiarly distressing that such a moment should be chosen for broad- 
casting something which not only will but indeed should unite every 
German who is not a retrograde. 

In addition I am convinced that Sir Robert Vansittart’s book will 
bring discouragement to many, especially of the younger generation 
Many of us may, while wishing we could have a 


lica 
I hope 
will continue to 


in this country. 





statement of peace aims, accept the verdict of the Prime Minister that 
the time is not ripe, but at least we remain jealous that nothing should 
come from Government circles which indicates we are preparing for 
a much worse rather than a better worla 'n concluston, may I repeat 
that there are loftier grounds. those ot scholarship and justice and 
decent human relationships, on which this booklet may and I hope 
will be attacked, both in this country and in America, but the purpose 
of this is but to make one point? If in the relentless prosecution of 
this war our resolution is to be stiffened to face even grimmer days 
ahead, if we can afford no mistakes in the military and naval 
sphere, if we are to strengthen our defences and increase our offensive, 
and if indeed we are wholly committed to leave nothing undone in our 
determination not only to gain victory but victory as quickly as 
possible, then I think it not unreasonable in the name of that efficiency 
to challenge a Diplomatic Adviser to the Government who commits a 
major blunder in propaganda and increases the risk of prolonging the 
war.—Yours truly, E,. AMy BULLER. 
University Hall, 44 Ullett Road, Liverpool 17. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


S1r,—Certainly we are all consumers, but we are also—nearly all of 
us—participators in the work of producing goods and services; and 
it is not obvious why exclusive attention to our interests as consumers 
(which Dr. Temple advocates) should be any less dangerous than 
exclusive attention *o our interests as producers Dr. Temple does 
well to point out that the producer needs the consumer; and the 
converse is equally true. The fact is that the two functions of pro- 
duction and consumption are mutually dependent. Conflict arises 
more between producers of -ne group and producers of another group, 
and between consumers of one group and consumers of another group, 
than between producers in general and consumers in general; and the 
regulation of these matters is one of the most pressing tasks of demo- 
cratic statesmanship. 

It is to be hoped that reformers will soon discover the mistake of 
supposing that production fo. profit i- contrary to the interests of 
consumers. Most people realise that you cannot expect a workman to 
give Of his best if his hard work brings him no more pay than his 
mates get who are less industrious. Nor can you expect those who 
control the means of production to give of their bes: if their efforts to 
meet a public need efficiently are prevented from earning their legiti- 
mate reward in the form of profits. To produce for private profit is as 
innocent and as sensible as to consume tor private enjoyment or per- 
sonal needs.—Yours faithfully, Joun W_ CrortTs. 

7 Grierson Square, Edinburgh 5. 


S1r,—Can you tell us the aim of the words quoted below from the 
article by the Archbishop of York in last week’s Spectator: “ Within 
the: economic activity the end is the satisfaction of human physical] 
needs. .. The interest of the consumer should be the chief regulator 
of production”? Is the emphasis on “ needs,” so that by persuasion or 
regulation the production of turkeys, tea and tobacco, whisky, dia- 
monds and wine should be discouraged or prevented? An earlier 
sentence recognises economic activity concerned with the “means to 
a full human life.” Does this phrase include the production of music, 
pictures, theatrical performances, novels, histories and critical essays, 
stained glass, ornamental vestments and other aids to the beauty of 
If so, will there be advice concerning the more or less 
of the consumer” in these activities? Many more could 
In short, wil. the doctrine advise regarding other needs 
F. GATEs. 


‘ 


worship? 
“ interest 
be mentioned. 
besides the physical?—Yours faithfully, 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


S1r,—As one of the signatories of the letter to The Times on Decem- 
ber 30th, I should like to con.ment on some of the points that Sir 
Herbert Kealy raises in his letter in your issue of January 17th. In 
this he sets out an interesting series of questions—to answer which in 
any adequate way woyld require the space of an article The relevancy 
of these questions is admitted But the whole idea of the original 
letter was to urge that the Indian situation be raised above the many 
points of controversy; of statement and counter-statement; and to 
suggest that consultation as petween “ equals” should take their place. 

May I first try to clear the point in regard to the representative 
character of the Congress? ‘That there are other powerful sections of 
Indian opinion that oppose Congress policy is admitted. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that this is acknowledged as the major 
political party in India, and chat its members were returned to power 
in eight out of the eleven British Indian Provinces at the last election. 
The test of elected represeniatives is, so tar, the best measure of the 
democratic mind that we have been able to evolve, and by our 
standard is the basis of democratic government. No suggestion was 
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made in the letter that the Government of India’s action in regard to 
the Civil Disobedience campaign was not completely legal. The 
Defence of India Act was deliberately broken, and in the midst of a 
major war, no de facto Government could ignore this fact. But I 
believe there are many people in this country who want to go farther 
than a correct interpretation of the law; they want to find out why 
men and women of outstanding character and experience have felt 
impelled to take such action at this crisis in the world’s history. And 
here a statement that has recently been made in India throws some 
valuable light. On January 17th Indian Liberal leaders issued a reply 
to the Appeal that nine Members of Parliament addressed to the 
Indian people just before Christmas. Space will not permit quoting 
this statement in full; I tlLerefore select the following sentence: 
“_. We believe in co-operation between Britain and India if it could 
be achieved on honourable terms. . . . How can India, which is not 
assured of future freedom, forget her humiliating position and work en- 
thusiastically for the freedom of England and other nations? .. .” 
If moderate Indian leaders feel like this, one can glimpse the deep- 
seated causes of the present unrest. A difficult situation in truth, but 
one surely for which this country must take its full share of responsi- 
bility in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of 
her people. 

Finally, I should like to izy all emphasis on the main point at 
issue; the deadlock between our two countries. That the situation is 
acute is evidenced in the opening remarks of The Times correspon- 
dent in India writing in that paper on January 21st: “ India is in a 
state of political ferment for which no parallel can be found since the 
civil disobedience movement of ten years ago.” The persistent and 
patient efforts—both here and in India—to end the impasse have 
temporarily failed. Cannot some new method be tried? When C, F. 
Andrews died, his friend Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan on April 
13th, challenged his countrymen and ours. In an article entitled 
“ Andrews’ Legacy,” Mr. Gandhi said: 

af It is possible, quite possible, for the best Englishmen and the 
best Indians to meet together and never to separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both.”—Yours, &c., 

AGATHA HARRISON. 

2 Cranbourne Court, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11. 


A LETTER AND ITS SEQUEL 


Sir,—A short time ago you published a letter of mine, in which I 
made a protest against the attempt to represent the Germans as 
having been, to a special degree, an aggressive nation throughout the 
ages. This letter has had a curious sequel. A little time after it appeared 
I received, at the address printed on the letter, two or three cyclostyled 
pages of violent propaganda against our war effort and in condonation 
of the doings of the German Government. There was no name or 
address on this document, nor any indication of its provenance, except 
that the envelope was postmarked from Buxton. I suppose that the 
simple-minded conspirators who sent it imagined that, because I 
objected to what seemed to me the cruder forms of anti-German pro- 
paganda, I must therefore be susceptible to still cruder pro-German 
propaganda. As they evidently read The Spectator, perhaps I may be 
allowed to assure them through your columns that this is not so, 
and that such obvious sophistries as they have treated me to are not 
likely to have the slightest effect on my views. If the document had 
been signed, I might have thought it worth while trying to answer 
it. At any rate, it might have been regarded as an honest, if mistaken, 
statement of views. But the anonymous circulation of propaganda of 
this kind is difficult to reconcile with honesty of intention, and I have 
forwarded the document for the consideration of a higher authority.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., G. C. FIELD. 
Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol. 


MR. PIPER’S HERESIES 


S1r,—In what he has written under the general heading of “ Archi- 
tecture,” Mr. John Piper seems to me to have adulterated his usual 
good sense with some quite unusual nonsense. No reasonable person 
will dissent from his general precept that whenever or wherever it 
is a question of rebuilding a Wren Church (or surely for that matter 
a question of rebuilding or building anything) the only sensible course 
is to “ Take the advice of a good architect.” Of course. But twelve 
good architects when consulted would (thank goodness) vary as much, 
not perhaps always in their broad strategy, but certainly in their 
detailed tactics, as would twelve good doctors, lawyers, legislators, 
town-planners, or any other category of professional experts. In 
other words, Mr. Piper and I might broadly agree as to what ought 
to be done in the case of St. Bride’s, but differ utterly as to the how 
of doing it. He rightly implies that Wren’s churches are brilliant 
solutions to the peculiar problems set by their cramped sites, that 
they were conditioned by their contemporary surrounding buildings, 
without which indeed they may seem unintelligible exhibitions of a 
capricious ingenuity. But if one is sufficiently educated architecturally 
to sense a seeming wilfulness in a Wren Church divorced from its 
original setting, surely one will not be so ignorant of history as to 
miss the reasons dictating any departure from unfettered orthodox 
planning. 

Mr. Piper protests that the monstrous wholesale warehouses and 
towering office-blocks amidst which these delicate creations are now 
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shamefully embedded are at any rate better than no buildings at all 
better than an open site with surrounding air and sunlight, grass and 
trees. It is perhaps easier to enunciate perverse general Principles 
than to defend them as applied to particular instances. Personally, as there 
is no question of re-creating the original seventeenth-century Setting 
of Wren’s churches, I would rescue as many as possible from be; 
monstrously overlaid and stultified by the great piles of dunce-building 
that now out-top their spires and dominate the city. I would, I gy 
boldly evacuate them to less boorish and iess menacing surroundings, 
where neighbourly good manners might, one hopes, be guaranteed jp 
perpetuity by some measure of civilised restraint of building. 

And why is Mr. Piper sc very rude about our abbeys, castles, 
tumuli and their most efficient custodian, the Office of Works) 
I have a suspicion that Mr Piper, far from being the robust realig 
he would have us believe, is, in reality, deeply and incurably seni}. 
mental. He wants his ruins ivy clad, he wants picturesque decay, he 
wants to regress to the scenes depicted in the water colours of Proy 
or Cattermole where, in a roofless chancel, pigs rout amongst cry. 
saders’ tombs whilst a smock-frocked yokel pulps turnips in the fon. 
He resents the prosaic interference of the Office of Works with such 
picturesque activities, he dislikes its discreet tidyings-up, its mog 
scrupulously limited repair and maintenance works, and _ generally 
its conscientious discharge of its trust as official guardian of oy 
national monuments. Romantic novelists, such as Mrs. Radcliffe 
would doubtless have subscribed to the Piper thesis, but ali who are 
seriously interested in history, its visible manifestations and authentic 
relics, would surely concede that these things ought in fairness to be 
preserved for the instruction and delight of posterity, even at the 
cost of a certain sacrifice of picturesque dilapidation and rustic abug 
in their own day. A ruin is notoriously not a static thing. Fail 
protect it intelligently, whether through a perhaps exquisite bu 
selfishly sentimental appreciation for decay, or through mere crass 
indifference, and soon there will be nothing left. On ordnance survey 
maps, the sites of vanished buildings of historic importance are rever- 
entially named in Gothic characters. It is a helpful piece of belated 
piety. Personally, in my gross material way, I should rather see the 
actual buildings.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


SOLDIERS’ WIVES AND RAIDS 


S1r,—I command an infantry company in the North of England, and 
my men are drawn largely from Liverpool and Manchester. Many 
of them have had their houses damaged or destroyed during recent 
raids. The material loss they all accept with wonderful cheerfulness, 
but those who have wives and children under school age in these towns 
are being nearly driven crazy with anxiety for their health and safety 
They cannot get them away, because there is no official evacuation 
scheme in operation for them, and on their own initiative they are 
unable to find accommodation for them. To my mind it is an appalling 
state of affairs, which must be tolerated no longer, that the wives of 
our soldiers should be forced to live alone with their small children in 
constant fear and danger, while their husbands have to remain at their 
posts, often only a few miles away, in far greater safety but powerless 
to help them. It is imperative that these women, who have no valid 
reason in most cases for remaining in these towns, should be evacuated 
at once with absolute priority. The evacuation should be compulsory; 
it is certainly the best thing for women and children, whether they all 
want to go or not, and, even more important, it is the only way to give 
to their husbands that freedom from anxiety which is essential if they 
are to soldier properly. 

I write this letter because, reading daily the letters my men receive 
and seeing their distress, I can keep silent no longer.—Faithfully yours, 

WELFARE. 


THE CASE OF THE U.D.F. 


S1r,—I was very much astonished by the contents of the article in 
your issue of January 17th, under the heading of “The case of the 
U.D.F.,” by Donald Taylor, who entirely misrepresents the case of 


the “B” Special Constabulary. Having been an cfficer in the “B” 
Specials for many years, I can speak from experience and am con- 
vinced that had it not been for the formation of this law-abidmg 
force, Ulster would have been overrun by the I.R.A., England's 
greatest enemies. During 1921 and 1922 you will probably remem- 
ber that murders and sericus destruction of property occurred almost 
nightly. I have witnessed cases where harmless and law-abiding 
citizens were foully murdered in their homes and shot down as they 
came along the highways. Lord O’Neill’s ancient mansion, and many 
others were burned down, and in the face of this provocation the 
“B” Specials always behaved with the greatest moderation and only 
took action when it was necessary to prevent the foulest murders. 
Although I have recently retired from the “B” Specials, I know 
they are still carrying on work of the greatest importance, and without 
this force the loyalists of Ulster would be in a sorry plight, and, in 
fact, had there been no “B” Force in 1921-22 there would be no 
Ulster now, and no ports available for the British Navy.—Yours 
very truly, H. J. CLARK. 
Upperlands, Northern Ireland. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


AFTER VICTORY 


Sir,—I sense in Mr. Hyamson’s letter a restatement of that major 
heresy which it was my intention in writing to you in the first place 
to refute, namely that for Germany’s behaviour now we have to thank 
g too harsh peace treaty as well as too harsh a treatment later of the 
“good” Germany of Weimar. From one point of view at least—in its 
treatment of German unity—the treaty of Versailles was far too lenient. 
It did not attempt the break-up of Germany, even in part. It spurred 
Germany to thoughts of revenge and leit her all the requisite means 
of achieving it. As to the ‘ good” Germany of the Weimar period, 
the sooner we realise that it never existed the better. There is no good 
and bad Germany, only a strong and a weak, and Europe only has 
peace when the latter prevails. Moreover, it is not a question of 
detaching the German people from their Government merely. That 
would be a step of no more than momentary value, for the real trouble 
lies in those peoples themselves; for which reason I would regard it 
as being the very height of unwisdon: “to let them know at once 
that after the war we should leave it o them” to decide whether 
they should remain a united Reich or not. We know (or if we don’t 
we ought to) only too well which way that decision would fall.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. F. McEwen. 
House of Commons. 


*“CACKLE PIE” 


Sirn—The ways of columnists with a fixed space to fill every week are 
semetimes strange. Who that read Mr. H. E. Bates’s paragraph 
“Cackle Pie” (January 17th, 1941) would have guessed that the article 
criticised contained the fololwing sentences: 


Except in orchard country, where they are a curse, bullfinches 
should not be killed, . . Certain species of birds—such as lap- 
wings and woodpeckers—are, or would almost certainly prove to 
be, good table-birds ; but if, as in these cited examples, they are 
of greater value as pest-destroyers, then they should not be killed, 
even though county regulations do not protec. them. 

Because it suited his purpose, your critic listed the three mentioned 
birds as recommended food. 

Incidentally, the objection to the idea of eating gulls suggests that 
Mr. Bates knows less of birds than might have been expected of one 
who pontificates on rural matters. Within recent years black-headed 
gulls have become a positive curse in some corn-growing areas. Nor 
is confidence inspired by the bald sentence, “there never seem to be 
too many birds”: first-hand knowledge of the ways of woodpigeons 
at the present season, of frugivorous birds in June and July, and of 
hcuse-sparrows, pigeons and rooks in the August cornfields might lead 
to some qualification. 

Finally, a proposal in case there 1s insufficient material for a 
“Country Life” column on February 7th: Might we have a reason 
why there should be any more objection to the eating of curlews, 
moorhens, fieldfares and chaffinches (for example) than to the eating 
of mallard, pheasants, grouse and partridges? Or can it possibly be 


that no reason exists save convention, and that a sloppy-sentimental 
appeal to unthinking prejudice was being made?—I am, 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE CRITICISED. 





THE “DAILY WORKER ” 


Sin—In his comments on the suppression of the Daily Worker 
“Janus” overlooks the fundamental questions raised by the methods 
employed, namely, the application of Regulation 2D, against which 
there is no right of appeal. These questions, I would like to submit, 
are much more important than his personal opinions about the contents 
of the paper. 

If the Government has a case against the Daily Worker, why did 
they not put it before-a court of law? This course was open to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, but he preferred to take unto himself the role 
of judge, jury and executioner. I am very surprised to find that 
The Spectator is not interested in this aspect of the Daily Worker 
case. 

You have, of course, every right to heartily dislike our politics, just 
as we heartily dislike yours. But every paper is concerned with the 
freedom of the Press, and in the light of the catastrophe that over- 
took France it would be a mistake even for moderate and Conservative 
jcurnals to think that they will be able to escape the fate of the Left 
once the Executive is permitted to assume arbitrary powers unchecked 
by the courts. 

The comments made by “ Janus” are themselves an illustration of 
the dangers attendant upon the application of these arbitrary powers. 
He repeats the general accusations made by the Home Secretary 
without pause to consider whether there is an answer to these charges. 
Is there a case for the Daily Worker? Yes, but we have not been 
allowed to state it. “Janus” could not inform your readers of 
the other side of the question simply because he does not know 
: Regulation 2D has prevented the Daily Worker case from being 
eard 
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In a court of law it would be impossible to charge a newspaper 
with “national disintegration” and leave it at that. It would be 
necessary to prove that such a distinguished servant of the British 
people as Professor J. B. S. Haldane has been engaged in practices 
of this kind. It would be necessary to prove that the considerable 
influence of the Daily Worker in the factories is “detrimental to the 
national war-effort.” Far from this being the case, I am in a position 
to adduce evidence that the Daily Worker is most influential precisely 
in those factories where productign has reached a very high level. 

We hold a general view of this war, its historical causes and likely 
outcome, which has nothing to do with sabotage, mutiny, the foment- 
ing of strikes, &c., and, indeed, such charges are preferred against us 
only by certain organs of the Press and not by the Government itself. 

If, however, this general view of the war is alleged to be detrimental 
to the interests of the people, we are willing to meet this charge in the 
courts and to defend and explain our position. 

May I also point out that “Janus” is singularly ill-informed 
regarding the financial position of the Daily Worker. His suggestion 
that the paper was facing death by inanition because only £876 4s. 43d. 
out of the monthly fighting fund of £4,000 had been collected by 
January 21st shows that he is unaware of the fact that the collecting 
groups always pour in the money at the end of the month. During 
December the fighting fund and bazaars realised over £5,500, and 
there was every reason to expect that the January aim would be 
achieved. 

The Daily Worker was gaining, not losing, support. One indication 
of this was the launching of the Scottish Datly Worker in November 
last, for which our readers donated an extra £1,000 per month to the 
fighting fund.—Yours faithfully, WILLIAM Rust, Editor. 


[“ Janus ” writes: “If I was misled in regard to the Daily Worker’s 
finance that was only because I relied on the Daily Worker’s state- 
ments, e.g.: ‘We Have Only 11 Days. . . . The balance we need is 
£3,179 and there are only 11 days before we have to measure our 
bills against our income’ (Daily Worker, January 20th). ‘ Our position 
is serious, we have sufficient friends to more than attain the £4,000, 
but money is coming in at a terribly slow pace for this time of the 
month. ... We have ten days in which to avoid a crisis, and only you 
can help us’ (Daily Worker, January 21st.”} 


SHOULD ROME BE BOMBED? 


Smr,—I have read the letters in your November 22nd issue relative 
to the desirability of bombing Rome. Leaving out all sentiment, holy 
or otherwise, let us get down to brass tacks or, if you will, reduce it 
to a cold mathematical problem. The Vatican receives perhaps 65 
per cent. of its income (in cold cash) from the American Continent, 
from which one can deduce that it has many adherents over here—a 
great many of whom happen to be in Canada, to say nothing of the 
number strewn variously throughout the British Empire. 

You will notice that I am not taking an altruistic view of the matter, 
why should I? (after the Pope blessed the arms for the invasion of 
Ethiopia). All I say is don’t bomb Rome as the repercussions through- 
out the world might do more harm c us than to Hitler, and that 
being so, why raise the point at all? Better have the devil you know 
than someone you don’t know.—Yours truly, P. W. WILSon. 

1649 Riverside Drive, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Books of the Day 


Lord Robert 
(Cape. 


Tuts volume is sub-titled, with distressing mendacity, an auto- 
biography. Would that it were that. Actually it consists of 46 
really autobiographical pages, called “ introductory,” followed by 
300 on the League of Nations, with a certain autobiographical 
thread running through them. The value of this is, of course, 
not to be depreciated. Lord Cecil writes with unique authority 
on the League of Nations. But the very recognition he has won 
as leader in that great crusade makes his followers and admirers 
much more eager than he realises to hear about his personal life 
and the evolution of his political ideas, particularly in the inter- 
national sphere. Lord Cecil may not, of course, feel called on 
to tell the public all they want to know, but as a rule he is 
benevolently disposed towards such exigences ; the truth is, I 
fancy, that he has not quite appreciated what they do want to 
know. The use of the word “autobiography” whets appetite. 
Lord Cecil has had an abnormally interesting career. Growing up 
in one of the great ruling families of England, he entered public 
life as a strait and orthodox Conservative, to move steadily left- 
ward till he probably feels more sympathy today with the Labour 
Party than any other. He held Cabinet office during some of the 
most critical years of the century and he has made more numerous 
and closer contacts with the leading statesmen of other nations 
than perhaps any other living Englishman. There is an inex- 
haustible mine of invaluable reminiscence here, and it would be 
lamentable if the ore remained unworked. This volume, so far 
from closing the door to a full-length autobiography proper, only 
demonstrates the clamant need for it. Lord Cecil’s father, Lord 
Salisbury; his cousin, Arthur Balfour; the liberalisation of Lord 
Robert; the House of Commons before 1914; the writer’s own 
deep and strong religious faith; half a century of the Church of 
England (or religion in Britain generally)—these I suggest as half 
a dozen out of the score or so of themes which Lord Cecil could, 
and I trust will, some day treat from a purely personal and 
autobiographical standpoint. 

Lord Cecil may reply that it is unreasonable to criticise his 
present book for not being what he never intended it to be. But I 
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am far from criticising—only appealing to him to give us, ip 
addition to this, the full picture of which we get here only tanta. 
lising glimpses. Lord Cecil, for example, mentions (in seven lines) 
that in 1878 his mother took him to Berlin during the famoys 
Congress at which his father was British delegate; he must while 
there have heard something worth repeating about a man called 
Bismarck. And of his presentation to the Mikado at Tokyo ip 
1905 I find it hard to think there is nothing to be said but “an 
uninteresting interview, the most noticeable thing being that the 
Mikado’s clothes fitted even worse than my own, the explanation 
given me being that his person was so sacred that he could not 
be measured.” But for better or worse what Lord Cecil set oy 
to write about is not so much himself as the League of Nations, 
to which he has given so long, so ardent and so honourable a ser. 
vice. Here a distinction must be drawn between the story of 
the League’s twenty years, which has been told before by a score 
of competent writers, and Lord Cecil’s comments and criticisms, 
which must always command unstinted respect even when they 
do not command unqualified agreement—though personally | 
quarrel with none of them. Roughly speaking, Lord Cecil attri- 
butes the failure of the League to prevent war (in many cases, of 
course, it has prevented war) to the initial mistake of excluding 
Germany from original membership and the subsequent luke- 
warmness of the Governments of Great Britain (except when 
Arthur Henderson was Foreign Secretary—* the most successful 
Foreign Minister we have had since 1918”) and France. In the 
case of France there were times when a stronger adjective than 
lukewarm would be appropriate. 

The gravamen of Lord Cecil’s charge against successive British 
Governments is that, ready as they were to pay lip-service to the 
doctrine that the greatest of British interests is peace, they were 
never (till 1940, when it was too late) ready to pay the price of 
peace, which means being prepared to use force to resist 
aggression even if it is not aggression against Britain. He 
cites, of course, particularly, the Manchurian affair in 1931 and 
the attack on Abyssinia in 1935, pointing out with some force 
that while in 1931 we could do nothing when China was attacked, 
immediate naval and military action was taken—effectively— 
when Japan threatened British interests at Shanghai in 1932; and 
that the reluctance to sever trade relations with Japan then had 
an instructive sequel in the prompt severance of such relations 
with Russia when British engineers in that country were arrested 
and put on trial in 1933. More generally the suggestion is that 
the rooted British (or British Government’s) objection to con- 
tracting binding commitments is the root cause of the present 
trouble, for doubt whether Britain would move against an 
aggressor at any rate encourages aggression much more than the 
conviction that Britain would. 

In this connexion one disclosure 1s particularly pertinent. In 
May, 1933, when various eminent British publicists were pur- 
suing a policy of cultivating Hitler, Dr. Benes told Lord Cecil 
that “ Hitler’s foreign policy was to absorb Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia, to create an independent Ukraine as a counterpoise to 
Russia and Poland, to suppress the Danzig Corridor and reduce 
Poland to subservience.” Events supply sufficient comment. One 
personal judgement may be added. “I remember a conversation 
at the end of January (1936) with Mr. Winston Churchill in 
which he delighted me by praising the Peace Ballot and warmly 
supporting a policy of rearmament and the I eague,” writes Lord 
Cecil, adding in his next sentence that in a de’ ~te in the House of 
Lords three weeks later the doctrine found general approval 
among Conservatives that it was “not an immediate and direct 
interest of the British Empire” that “aggression should not be 
allowed to succeed.” On that Lord Cecil comments, “It was 
because Mr. Neville Chamberlain came to accept this view that 
we are now again plunged into European war.” Three observa- 
tions based on the author’s great experience of Geneva are worth 
recording; one is that “frequently agreement has been reached 
under pressure of publicity that could not have been reached 
otherwise ”; a second that no serious doubt as to who was the 
aggressor in a given case has ever arisen; and the third that the 
unanimity rule has rarely given rise to serious difficulty. 

What, in the light of the past, is Lord Cecil’s hope for the 
future? He is no blind defender of the League as it is. On the 
contrary, he has constantly proposed changes and reforms. But 
of two things he is convinced, that only an institution with poten- 
tial force behind it can effectively check aggression, and that such 
an institution must for purposes of the prevention of war be 
organised, at any rate in the case of Europe, on a continental 
scale. He therefore advocates the continuance of the economic, 
humanitarian and other non-political activities of the League on 
a world-scale, as proposed by the Bruce Committee, and the 
creation within the League of a European Confederation (not 
federation) for mutual defence. In spite of the difficulty of de- 
limiting Europe for such a purpose this seems a more hopeful 
line of development than any other. Lord Cecil’s opinion, at any 
rate, is based on a unique experience of international affairs. For 
that reason alone his book is a contribution of the highest 
importance to contemporary thought, for it raises on every page 
chilere’ng issues on which some decisien must in the neat 
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“Allthe Prisoners of War 
here are blessing you”’ 


Phe above is an extract from a letter received from a British Prisoner of War in the German Prison Camp, 
Stalag XXA, who adds: “I ean assure you that the very fine parcels of books and games you have 
supplied to us are appreciated and have brought endless pleasure to thousands of unfortunate 














prisoners like myself.” 






The work of the British Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund is devoted solely to the welfare 
of the 44,000 British Prisoners of War and to making their lives in the German Prison Camps as 
bearable as possible. The lot of these men is unenviable. Not for them any heartening news of 
the war situation. Practically shut off from the outside world, you may be sure that they hear only 
bad news, if any. It is therefore not difficult to imagine the joy with which the men receive our 
regular monthly parcels—bringing them new hope and something to occupy their minds (preventing 
“ brain stagnation ” is how one prisoner describes it), and above all, the knowledge that they are not 









forgotten. 










This is a.trust in which we are not likely to fail. The generous support of readers of Tue Spectator has 
already made possible the despatch of thousands of parcels to prisoners. We earnestly ask that this 
support shall be continued and that those who have not yet given will send a donation to help on this work. 
Cheques, large or small, Postal Orders, Bankers’ Orders for regular monthly or quarterly remittances, 
proceeds of collections or functions, will all be most thankfully received and acknowledged. We are also 
at all times pleased to receive and answer inquiries on any subject concerned with Prisoners of War. 








Below is a summary of some of the activities of the Fund. 
Please retain for reference or pass to any person interested. 
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future be taken. As for Lord Cecil himself, he is one of the 
great figures of our time. He has a remarkable faculty for inspir- 
ing admiration and devotion in his friends, and deserving it. To 
them, I suggest again, he owes it to treat this book as a first instal- 
ment, and give them, and the world, as a second those personal 
memories to which they may claim to be justly entitled. 
WiLson Harris. 


France’s Collapse 
By André Maurois. (John Lane. 


A FEW months ago M. André Maurois wrote, rather hastily, a 
little book called The Battle of France. Competent and read- 
able, like all M. Maurois’ works, it lacked something in 
weight. His new volume is of definitely higher quality. It is a 
remorseless, discerning and instructed analysis of the reasons for 
France’s collapse last June, written with all M. Maurois’ cus- 
tomary artistry, and with a note of authority that carries convic- 
tion. France’s fall was due partly to mismanagement and partly 
to misfortune—mainly the former. The generals were over- 
confident. Two of them, asked by M. Bonnet at the end of 
August, 1939, whether it was desirable in France’s interest to 
postpone the war, replied that from the military standpoint there 
was no reason to postpone it. They trusted blindly in the Maginot 
Line and never dreamed it cou!d be turned; yet M. Maurois 
describes his horror when he visited the Belgian frontier and 
found it virtually unfortified. That defect was remedied during 
the eight months’ lull, but then, says M. Maurois, the fatal 
mistake was made of leaving the protection of the fortifications 
and taking to open warfare in Belgium—a criticism which seems 
to ignore the moral impossibility of sitting still and seeing Belgium 
and Holland overrun. 

There was no realisation that the warfare of 1940 was some- 
thing totally different from the warfare of 1914, and the troops 
were not trained in it. British military help was relatively 
negligible, but it was all the French had asked for; they had 
only stipulated for a maximum of 32 divisions at any time during 
the war. There were disastrous personal enmities, between 
Reynaud and Daladier and between Gamelin and Georges, and 
in the case of the two former disastrous feminine influence. 
The production of munitions and equipment was hopelessly 
inadequate (“during the year 1937 the number of aeroplanes 
produced each month by French factories fell to the almost 
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Why France Fell 


An immediate best seller, both in 
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cise and amazing chapters Maurois 
—than whom no one could be 
more perfectly fitted to the task 
—answers the following simple 
and fundamental questions: 


WHY the first eight months were wasted 
wuy France and England were ill-prepared for War 
BOW the clash of Personalities impeded the conduct of the War 
WHY the German offensive was so quickly successful 
wuy France and England were separated 
WHAT happened to France 
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unbelievable figure of thirty-eight—at a time when the monthly 
production of Germany was exceeding a thousand”); when th 
war started skilled munition-workers were called up and the 
factories left stripped. 

M. Maurois is less happy when writing of Great Britain, whog 
vacillating foreign policy he ascribes partly to the concern of th 
bankers about the money they had lent to Germany ; partly (with 
more truth) to the belief of “a certain number of people g 
importance” that Nazism might be a_ useful barrier to th 
Bolshevism which was terrifying them ; and partly to the inte. 
lectual liberals who were “ preaching peace at any price an 
unilateral disarmament.” Here M. Maurois is letting his imaging. 
tion write history. It is not for this, but for his analysis ¢ 
France’s strength and weakness, particularly in his report of ; 
singularly interesting discussion between N—— (pre. 
sumably Sir N. A.) and himself on the boat that took them both 
to Canada, that his book is to be commended—and commende 
very highly. FRANCIS Gower. 


The Poetry of Scotland 
The Golden Edited by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. 
Carmina Gadelica 
Oliver and Boyd. 


Treasury of Scottish Poetry. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Vol. III. Collected by Alexander Carmichael, 
18s.) 

SINCE the Reformation, poetry written in Scots has been strict) 
limited in scope. There have been wonderful songs and ballad, 
but little religious or metaphysical poetry, little narrative poetry, 
and almost no dramatic poetry. Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid is the 
great modern exception to this state of affairs: he has packed his 
Scots with words from a dozen other languages, and with the 
technical terms of philosophy, economics and politics; he has 
stamped his own individuality on his poetry; and in A Druk 
Man Looks at the Thistle he has produced the first considerable 
philosophical poem in Scots for over two centuries. So far, 
though, he remains a lonely phenomenon; the young Scots poets 
who admire his work have not produced anything of comparabl 
value, and apart from him the best modern poems written in 
Scots are those which, like the poems by William Soutar and 
Helen Cruickshank in The Golden Treasury, achieve the time 
less, anonymous quality of a traditional song. But Mr. Mac 
Diarmid cannot bear to be an exception, and in his characteristi- 
cally breathless introduction to this anthology of poems written 
by Scotsmen in Scots, English and Gaelic, from the fourteenth 
century John Barbour to the present day, he flies into a rag 
with Edwin Muir for pointing out how difficult it is for the 
modern Scots poet to express a comprehensive outlook in Scots 
when he has been trained to read, reason and pray in English 
Sweepingly, Mr. MacDiarmid asserts that “no recent Scottish 
poet writing in English has written poetry of the slightest con 
sequence ”; one immediately thinks of the bad poems in English 
that he has included in this collection, and of the good Engiis 
poems by Edwin Muir that he has left out, although many o 
Mr. Muir’s (for example, “Holderlin’s Journey ”) illustrat 
the point about European influences that Mr. MacDiarmid is © 
anxious to make elsewhere. 

Mr. MacDiarmid is arbitrary in his reasons for not including 
various poems. He makes a great to-do in the Notes about th 
importance of Stevenson’s early poems that were not published 
in his lifetime, and yet prints the same conventional selection 3 
the Oxford Book of English Verse. He likes to back his ow 
opinion by that of “the highest critical authorities of manj 
lands,” and to tack on “ and a dozen others ” to his enumerations 
of good Scottish poets today. All these things, together with the 
blind spot that makes him print Will H. Ogilvie’s Wardour Street 
“Blades of Harden” next “The Flowers of the Forest,” . 
MacGillivray’s “The Return” next to “ Sir Patrick Spens,” raist 
doubts as to his judgement and sensibility: the book remains 
record of one person’s enthusiasms and prejudices rather than the 
authoritative and balanced collection that the title makes w 
expect. 

Yet even at his most wrong-headed, Mr. MacDiarmid 1s ? 
valuable and stimulating critic. He cares a great deal about Scot 
tish poetry, but he is not, like many Scots, parochial about it; ht 
has read widely in many languages and, like a flightier W. P. Ker, 
points out affinities between Scottish poetry and European liter 
tures. His strong likes and dislikes (we gather that he does not 
care very much for Allan Ramsay or Robert Fergusson) jerk th 
reader out of the usual text-book categories (Scottish Chaucet 
ians, “ Predecessors of Burns,” and so on), and make him look 
at the poems with a sharper eye. One of the best points aboul 
the Golden Treasury, compared with other collections, is % 
emphasis on the place of Gaelic poetry. There is an exceilent 
translation by Mr. MacDiarmid of The Birlinn of Clanranad 
a long poem by the eighteenth-century Alasdair Macdonald, 
which proves that heroic poetry could still be written in thos 
parts’ of Scotland which were able to keep their own language 
and their own way of life. 

The Gaelic hymns and incantations 
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mean to : 
, = Our War in the Air 
you: : By Air Commodore 


L. E. O. CHARLTON 


A distinguished air strategist assesses what has 
happened so far, and measures the bombing and 
fighting strength of ourselves and the enemy. 


Can Britain 
be Invaded ? 


By ‘STRATEGICUS’ 


A brilliant military commentator’s analysis 
from all angles of the problem of Invasion, 
and the present chances and risks. 





An Outline | 
of Money 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 
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The real meaning of money explained in simple 
terms by the lucid broadcaster and Editor of 
T ECONOMIST. The price level, inflation, 
gs and investment, rate of interest, the gold 
lard, exchange restrictions are a few of the 
topics explained. 








Coming Shortly 
THE PRESS IN WARTIME By Frank Owen 
Editor of the Evening Standard 
= THEFUTURE of ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 


By Prof. Hugh Sellon 
Direétor of the British Institute, Paris 
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a beautifu: concreteness practically unknown in modern Scots 
dialect poetry. The poet of the Islands, on starting a journey or 
settling himself to sleep, found it easy to invoke Si Michael or 
St. Brigit; but the Presbyterian Church had left che poet of the 
Lowlands with nothing but abstractions for expressing his re- 
ligious feelings. This volume of Carmina Gadelica is a direct 
continuation of the first two, published in 1900 by Alexander 
Carmichael, and it is edited by Professor J. C. Watson, a grand- 
son of Carmichael’s. Gaelic and English are printed on opposite 
pages, and the poems make clear once more that, in the High- 
lands and Islands, poetry was as much a part of everyday life as 
catching herring or cutting peats. Janet ADAM SMITH 


The War of the Worlds 


Fables for Our Time. 

7s. 6d.) 
FROM time to time there appears upon the literary scene that 
rare figure, the writer who is also an artist. Frequently one of 
his two talents is out of all proportion to the other ; even more 
frequently he is a bad writer and a worse draughtsman. But 
on the few very rare occasions when he is a man whose gifts 
are equally well developed and complimentary, what an extra- 
ordinary effect is he able to produce. Most imaginative writers 
strive in some degree to create a world of their own, but few 
are able to give that world the solidity, the super-reality, that 
invests the creations of Lear or Wilhelm Busch. Even Thackeray 
never again achieved the all-round completeness he did in The 
Rese and the Ring (in the novels the illustrations are purely 
incidental). This illusion of a fantastic actuality produces curious 
effects. However uproariously funny the situation, a vague 
feeling of uneasiness is never wholly absent; a feeling akin to 
that which is sometimes evoked by the spectacle of an aquarium 
in which one suddenly observes some species of fish with an 
expression that is just a little too human. In Lear it is the 
omnipresence of “They” (a clan whose significance has been 
exhaustively probed by Mr. Huxley), in Busch the inevitable 
ruthlessness with which the presiding deity metes out punish- 
ment, that occasion our irrational apprehension. In Thurber 
it is chiefly the maniacally predatory nature of the female half 
of his aquarium, with their occasional disturbing resemblance 
to the daughters of Eve. 

For some years now, in humorous magazines and books, 
Thurber has been extending and solidifying his fearful and 
extraordinary universe. We have been privileged to study the 
everlasting sex-war that there prevails ; we have seen the inhabi- 
tants clothed and naked, drunk and sober. Moreover, from time 
to time new species of domestic animals have appeared, all 
obviously products of the same remote Genesis. What, one has 
sometimes nervously wondered, would happen were these man- 
drakes to break loose? Were the cry for Lebensraum to go up 
amongst them with a resulting overflow into other people’s 
private worlds? 

Well, in the present volume the worst has happened. The 
Golden Horde has descended, whooping with_ characteristic 
frenzy into several distinguished people’s backyards with the 
most extraordinary results of which every reader must form 
his own estimate. For my part, I feel that never again will one 
be able to read of the activities of Young Lochinvar, Mary the 
cattle-yodeller and the rest of the familiar characters whose 
romances have now been so admirably illustrated by Thurber 
with quite that serious attention their authors would desire. All 
the time one will be expecting an incursion similar to that 


By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton. 
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which one has anticipated in the second act of Traviata ever 
since the Marx Bros. in a Night at the Opera. 

In two instances, however, the unsolicited collaboration of 
Thurber has had quite unforeseen results. In the poem by 
Housman the effect of his illustrations is seriously to enrich 
the verse—Housman and Thurber, strange as it may sound, 
is, in this instance, artistically greater than Housman alone. 
In the case of Tennyson, however, Thurber has drawn blank 
The Gothic-revival gates of Locksley Hall have withstood the 
Horde, and that particular private world, gim-crack though it 
may be, remains inviolate. OSBERT LANCASTER, 


Our Primitive Ancestors 


Prehistoric England. By Grahame Clark. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 


THANKS to modern archaeology, our doubt and ignorance con- 
cerning prehistoric man are rapidly becoming more extensive, 
The age of glib assertion is over, and what once appeared s0 
incontrovertible to zeal is now looked upon with mistrust by 
knowledge. Even the enticing eolith is out of favour, while 
pliocene man is on the same footing as the fairies. This is all 
to the good: it has demolished those reputations once erected so 
easily on a pile of chips or the battered pebbles of a foreshore, 
We have shaken our rubbish, a little rudely perhaps, through a 
sieve. It is a pity that our archaeological vocabulary cannot be 
reduced by a similar process. What remains when false material 
and indefensible jargon have been eliminated is a small residue 
of precise data which may be digested in a few hours by any 
schoolboy. 

That is why Mr. Clark’s book is timely and attractive. Mr. 
Clark is a lucid though unpretentious writer. He knows how to 
state a fact without appendages, and how to produce a theory 
without evoking a myth. He limits himself to the task of 
presenting the material which may be confidently associated with 
man’s life in early Britain. And even with such a limitation 
in view, he is perhaps unnecessarily exclusive. For example, he 
skips away from the Lower Palaeolithic with hardly a glance 
behind him. Piltdown Man is ignored and there is no reference 
to the Swanscombe skull, one of the most interesting of recent 
discoveries on account of its definite association with deposits 
of the Acheul period. Mr. Clark is also extraordinarily reticent 
with regard to the flint implements of Chelles, Acheul and Le 
Moustier types which are found among our ancient river gravels 
and elsewhere. The extension of this reticence to flint imple- 
ments in general, both in the text and the illustrations, is to be 
regretted, for they provide the overwhelming bulk of cur evidence 
concerning the lives of the earliest prehistoric races of Britain. 
In speaking of the cave-population of this country, Mr. Clark 
would have done well to remind us that only a very small and 
assertive proportion of our prehistoric people were able to live 
in caves or natural shelters: a fact which is frequently overlooked 
by those who are fond of generalisation. Another unwise leaning 
towards generalisation is found in the use of such amazing labels 
as “the duck people” and “the carp’s tongue sword people ”"— 
the last is a particularly bad example of those clumsy and 
exasperating devices which are now in vogue. But this book is, 
on the whole, reasonable and iaformative. Mr. Clark is com- 
mendably discreet in dealing with earthworks, burials and mega- 
lithic remains. He avoids all the disreputable nonsense which 
is too often found in archaeology, and even dares to put forward 
the sensible idea that a stone may have been an object of worship 
as a stone, and only as a stone, without any redundant symbolism. 
The illustrations, which include many aerial views, are excellent, 
though in several cases we regret the absence of a scale. Even 
if the ordinary reader is dismayed by the appearance of such 4a 
word as “skeuomorphism ” (for which there is really no excuse 
at all) he will find Mr. Clark a reliable guide to a very fascinating 
study. C. E, VuLviamy. 


Hugéery Etcetera 


On Circuit 1924-1937. By Sir Frank Douglas Mackinnon, Lord 
Justice of Appeal. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 


Tuts book is quite unlike the ordinary legal book of reminis- 
cences, for it is concentrated on Circuit experiences tempered 
with discussion of anomalies and record of antiquities. Incident- 
ally there is a very illuminating history of the doctrine of Benefit 
of Clergy, which is often obscurely referred to by authors 
who tell one nothing about it. Sir Frank feels very strongly 
about the injustice to London litigants due to the Circuit system 
and on page 108 mentions a very bad case in which a Londoner 
had to wait fourteen months before getting judgement, where: 
if he had been living in Dolgelley or Presteign, and done his 
work there, he would have obtained judgement within three 
or four months. He has also some scathing remarks on divorce 
cases that have come before him. He argues that there are 
really no principles in the exercise of judicial discretion in favour 
of a petitioner who confesses adultery, and he suggests that the 
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Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 
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Jonathan Cape 3s 6d 


A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man 


— 
Narrative of the Author’s adolescence in Dublin 
The Travellers Library Small Crown 8vo. 
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Ulysses 
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great bulk of these cases could easily be heard by 
court judge or a registrar. 

There are some very amusing extracts frcm the Ass:ze Records— 
such as in 1773, “Mr. Dayrell to be presented for that most 
heinous sin of Huggery by dining with an Attorney when his 

brethren were assembled at the ‘ Georg Guilty, a bottle free 
In 1784 Mr. Isted presents Mr. Willis { for saying to Mr. Barker, 
an Attorney, in the court at Warwick, ‘My dear Sir’ Paid 
2s. 6d. Mr. Clarke presents Mr. (illegible) for dancing with ay 
Attorney’s daughter at Derby. Mr. Moody presented for giving 
a Supper to three Sisters of an Attorney (being his Sisters-in. 
law)—not guilty. (Under the old usage this may have been 
meant his step-sisters. Cf. Sam Weller’s use of ‘ Mother-in. 
Law’ for Stepmother), 1787. Coventry, 24th March, Mr. 
Rastall presented for dancing with an Attorney’s wife at Derby 
2s. 6d.” . 

There is a sprinkling of good anecdotes, and the author’ 
enjoyment of his wanderings on Circuit makes the book very 


a county 


pleasant reading. E. S. P. Haynes 
Fiction 

Manhold. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 

The Canyon. By Peter Viertel. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Friends of the People By Alfred Neumann. (Hutchinson, 


10s. 6d.) 

Miss PuyLLis BENTLEY can always be relied on to tell a story 
swiftly and coherently: one is never left not caring what will 
happen next. Her present volume “completes, at least for the 
present,” the series of novels portraying Yorkshire history from 
1625 to 1936, Manhold covering from 1720 to 1805, though the 
last forty years or so occupy only a couple of pages. The first 
part of the book is by far the most interesting, for there charac- 
ter takes its proper place as the means by which certain things 
happen, and the change in the wool trade from kerseys tw 
shalloons gives the people the necessary background and direc- 
tional motive. The contemporary feeling is given not by any 
period nonsense but by the lively appearance of Defoe (one 
would like to ask Miss Bentley if her dates here are quite sound 
and Wesley, and a mention of the *45. The most living figure 
in the book, a figure treated with full novelistic licence, is the 
dialectician John Collier. 

The story itself is grim enough, a story of greed, ruthlessness, 
and maniacal revenge, all centring on the house Manhold, 
built by the successful Sam Horsfall, the type of irate, tyrannical, 
self-made man, really quite damnable yet in some ways rather 
likable, if only for his own peculiar integrity. Whether or not 
he murders his brother-in-law, the poor weaver, does not really 
matter: the important thing is that his niece believed he did, 
and, with a consistency of purpose equal to his own, determines 
to marry his son Richard and to possess Manhold. Her schemes 
only partly succeed, but she manages to ruin the ll-too- 
flabby Richard, while her mother finally lives in the house and 
is burnt with it; in this part of the book the characters move 
too much in vacuo. The moral of this “story of -trong passions 
and harsh actions” is that oppression breeds revenge, which in 
turn becomes oppression, and that the cycle goes on for ever 
unless it is deliberately broken. So Manhold is finally rebuit as 
a school. 


The Canyon is rather a very young 


a charming first book by 
man who seems to have written it mainly to rid himself of the 
obsession of childhood memories. The canyon is a small one m 
California, a struggling little place cheek-by-jowl with a Mexican 
or half-breed village, and the book is concerned almost entirely 
with the doings of the children. It is a plain, straightforward piece 
of work, and, one would judge, perfectly honest; at any rate one 
gets the sense of this from the moment we read of the small 
hero believing he was Christ. The illusion did not last long. 
One learns again, quite convincingly, to what a small degree 
children really care about grown-ups: they are a_ safe back 
ground, no doubt, but in the main a nuisance. It is the setting, 
however, that makes the book interesting, the strangeness, to US, 
of the social conditions, and the revelation of how the colour 
bar is non-existent with children, but comes into play with 
adolescence. The blurb suggests that Mr. Viertel may become 
a John Steinbeck, and there may be something in this, for 
though the book in no way resembles Grapes of Wrath, the final 
story of the exploitation of the few remaining Mexicans by the 
real-estate agent is warmed by indignation. There is nothing 
either forced or naif about the book: Mr. Viertel knows how 1 
deal with his crises, and certainly deserves watching. 

A really historical novel deals largely with the main figures of 
history: or you can have a novel set in the past, as Miss Bentley's 
is, with only brief glimpses of a few great men. Mr Neumann's 
confused work falls between two stools. The Friends of the 
People—the title is a sneer—purports to deal with the Siege of 
Paris and the Commune. The main heroes are the police pre 
fect Rigault, and a half-witted youth, filled with calf-love and 
hero-wogship. We see a certain amount of Roche‘ xt, & 
Clemenceau, and a little of Blanqui, together with a great deal 
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of irrelevant Verlaine. The scene is noisy and sinister, but what 
it was all about nobody without a considerable previous know- 
edge of history could possibly guess. In the episode of Clemen- 
ceau and the guns, it is impossible to see who tried to take them 

or took them, or failed, or why anybody wanted them. Thiers is 
mentioned 0 isionally, but who he is does not emerge. Nothing 
sppears of what the Commune meant, what passions or idealisms 
were behind it. All that one gathers is that Mr. Neumann 
pretty hearti hates everybody, except Clemenceau, and perhaps 
Gambetta: but it is only fair to say that some of his scenes are 
dramatically good, and that his book is the Evening Standard 
book of the month BONAMY DobprEE. 


Shorter Notices 


How to Read a Book: A Guide to Self-Education. 
J. Adler. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 

Sixty thousand people in the United States have bought Dr. 
Adler’s rather earnest attempt to make rules for reading. It’s an 
awful vision—perhaps a quarter of a million Americans swotting 
up their reading. For reading, according to Dr. Adler, has as 
many rules as tennis, and reading to be good ought to be difficult. 
His choice of the good and difficult is sometimes odd. “ Anyone 
would agree if Jones is able to read only such things as news- 
papers and magazines, whereas Brown can read the best current 
non-fiction books, such as Einstein and Infold’s Evolution of 
Physics or Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million, that Brown 
has more ability than Jones.” (One suspects that it’s really poor 
old Jones who takes down his Hogben from his Book Club shelf.) 
Anyway, if difficulty is the mark of good reading, Dr. Adler 
passes—but not the reviewer. (“The difficulty of the reading 
matter is a convenient, objective sign of degrees of reading 
ability.”) He, poor creature, is just going straight back to his 
fictional trash—War and Peace, The Ambassadors and such. 





By Mortimer 


Sagittarius Rhyming. 
Ir is difficult to take a retrospective view of the war without 
shuddering at our political ineptitude during the preceding 
decade. A weaker vessel than “ Sagittarius” might be tempted 
to cynicism, but the last thing of which this uncompromising wit 
could be accused is weakness. These rhymes are sometimes 
caustic to the point of savagery; but it is mot the savagery of 
the cyni:. to whom the only faith left is in the power of illusion. 
It is the savagery of the satirist, who believes in purification by 
ndicule, and in exploiting folly and bad faith not merely for the 
purpose of recrimination but as a horrible warning. The three 
sections of this book: Under the Covenant, Under the Umbrella, 
and Under the Weather, cover a period rich in_ political 
cowardice and public “ostrichism”; a period in which, to the 
mingled foreboding and delight of many, “ Sagittarius” has 
traced a weekly moral. There is something distinctly Gilbertian 
in both the structure and agility of these rhymes, as well as in 
the paradox of events. The wit of the parodies, ranging from 
Goldsmith to de la Mare, is enhanced by their neatness and 
fidelity. Th.s should be an excellent bedside book, though not 
one that you may expect to find at Cliveden. 


(Cape. §s.) 


Forever. Freedom. 
and Allan Nevins. 


An Anthology Compiled by Josiah C. Wedgwood 

(Pelican Books. 6d.) 
THE compilers’ object has been to present a representative 
selection, in prose and verse, of the idea of freedom as expressed 
in Britain and the United States. A great part of the book—and 
the most interesting—is drawn from speeches and political docu- 
ments. It is a pity the compilers did not confine themselves 
to politics: the literary selections are an odd mixture of the 
trite, the worthless and the familiar, and Col. Wedgwood’s 
preface and some of his selections present an oddly limited idea 
of f ym: religious tolerance is not included. This makes his 
anthology quite unsuitable for use as propaganda in North or 
South America, and it is difficult to know what other purpose 
it serves 


reed 
CCQ 


English Lakeland. 
Miss Dot 


By Doreen Wallace. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 


WALLACE knows the Lakes thoroughly, both as a 

a holiday-place, and she is a sound guide to the 
de and to its basic activities, such as sheep-farming and 
mining, which are often overlooked by the patron of the Eleven 
Lakes rr But she has a way of implying that only the stupid 
or the wicked could possibly disagree with her straight-from-the- 
rtions about tree-planting, trippers, the just rate of 
the ways of the Lake poets. She forgets that 
example, have made remarkably little impression in 
that it is not their fault if Keswick was mainly 
riod of mediocre architecture, and that they are the 
slic for books like her’s. On the whole, the book is 
*ssrs. Batsford’s standard. There are good photo- 
intains, lakes, houses and people, and among them 
Photos, Ltd., are specially noticeable. But why 
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COMPANY MEETING 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR. G. P. DEWHURST 


and in place of his usual annual 
has been circulated by Mr. G. P. 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, to the 


the annual general meeting 


of existing conditions, 

the following statement 

Chairman of Walliams 
shareholders ot the bank in advance of 
held on January 23rd, 1941 

From the report you will see that Colonel Sir Edward Johnson- 
Ferguson, who succeeded his father as a director of the bank in 1906, 
has decided not to seek re-election at this time, finding that fresh 
duties in connection with the war make attendances here increasingly 
difficult. ‘To fill the vacancy thus caused we have invited Mr. Harold 
Slaney Kershaw to a seat on she board, and I should like in your 
name to offer Mr Kershaw a very hearty welcome. feeling confident 
that his wide experience and knowledge of affairs will be of the utmost 
value to the bank. 

Taking the figures of the oalance-sheet, the striking feature on the 
liabilities side is an increase in our deposits of £9,234,000, or 22 per 
cent. in excess of the figures of last year, which in turn were a record 
in the history of the bank Doubtless the incidence of the various 
controls and rationing by the Government of shipping, imports and 
exports and the home trade has been the principal factor in these 
larger deposits, while the considered policy’ of the trader and private 
individual alike to retain profits in his business snd keep himself 
liquid has doubtless also had a similar effect. It is certainly more 
than a coincidence that the rise in »ur deposits practically corre- 
sponds with the increase of £3,500,000 in our holding of British 
Government securities through subscriptions to new war issues and 
the allotment to the Bank of £5,500,000 of Treasury deposit receipts, 
the bank thus acting as a medium for the direction of public and 
private savings to the Government and giving proof, if it were needed, 
of our desire to assist the Government in its loan policy for financing 
the war. 

Acceptances and credits opened show a decrease of £278,000, largely 
owing to the change in the method of financing the import of certain 
commodities, On the other hand, endorsements, &c., due to increased 
guarantees given on behalf of customers are higher by £174,000. 

Turning now to the assets side of the sheet, our cash, balances with 
other banks, money at call, bills discounted and Treasury deposit 
receipts reach the figure of £25,600,000, and taking these five items 
together they amount to over 50 per cent. of our deposits, the prin- 
cipal increases being £1,900,000 in our cash and {5,500,000 in our 
Treasury deposit receipts, an item which appears for the first time. 
The only — appearing in these items is for bills discounted, 
which reflects the lack of commercial bills. 

Regarding the ~- ances we have, in common with other banks, to 
report a decrease, in our case of £1,900,000 caused mainly by changed 
methods of financing imports due to Government control, retention 
of companies’ profits in their businesses and liquidation of private 
advances, these reductions having more than offset advance facilities 
granted in connection with war production and the export trade. 

Bank premises account shows a reduction of £28,000, and with no 
branch extensions undertaken during the year it practically benefits 
by the full amount appropriated from the year’s profit. 

I feel confident that the balance-sheet figures I have outlined, 
which, of course, have only been arrived at after the fullest provision 
has been made for all weak or doubtful positions, all tend to emphasise 
the extreme liquidity of the bank’s resources, leaving us in a position 
to give every assistance to our customers in financing their engage- 
ments on war production. 

Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at £292,672, as compared with 
£298,865, or a decrease of £6,193. This profit, with the balance of 
£120,125 brought forward from last year, gives us a total of £412,798 
to be dealt with. After transferring £30,000 to premises account, we 
are in a position to pay a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. on both 
our “A” and “B” shares and carry forward to next year’s account 
£148,423, as against £120,125 becuse in. If we take into account 
the extra Y burd jen of taxation and the difficulties under which the busi- 
ness of the bank has been carried on I feel we have every reason to 
be gratified with these results and the evidence they afford of the 
progress maintained during the year. 

You will probably agree that at this time it is hardly 
give more than this brief résumé of the bank’s operations, 
may be glad to know that where damage has been incurred to our 
premises through enemy action the inconvenience to the public has 
been largely minimised through our system of duplicate records, and 
we have to be very thankful that so far no loss of life amongst the 
staff has occurred through such action. 

You. may also be interested to hear that 171 members of the staff 
are serving with H.M. Forces, and in addition fourteen messengers 
and porters and one V.A.D. from the female staff, bringing the total 
up to 186. Of the former I regret to say one has been reported killed, 
and to his relatives I should like to offer our deepest sympathy. 

And now I would wish to convey in your name our very special 
thanks to the staff for the magnificent way in which their work for 
the bank has been carried on during the year that has passed. Where 
one and all have done their best under the most trying circumstances 
I hestitate to mention the occupant of any one position in the bank, 
for you can as well appreciate the extra stress and responsib ility 
that has fallen upon the executive and management as you can 
visualise the trials and discomforts that have been the lot of so many 
of our junior members. So to one and all I repeat I would like to 
offer our hearty thanks and keen appreciation of their loyalty and 
devotion to the service of the bank. 


IN view 
address, 
Dewhurst, 


appropriate to 
but you 
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MARTINS BANK 








FULL SHARE IN WAR EFFORT 





RECORD DEPOSITS 


Mr. FREDERIC ALAN BaTEs, chairman, presiding at the rroth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank, Limited, at Liverpool, on Tuesday, 
January 28th, said: 

accounts are in the deposits, Treasury 
deposit receipts, investments, and advances. Advances have been much 
reduced, offsetting the return upon largely increased deposits. Profits 
have been affected by heavy war-time expenses and increased taxation, 
but, notwithstanding, we have been able to show a small increase. 
At £891,029, they are some £15,000 more. A dividend of 7} per 
cent. paid in July it is proposed to repeat as a final dividend, again 
making I§ per cent. for the year. £100,000 has been transferred to 
the staff pension fund, and in view of the difficult times ahead we 
have considered it prudent to place £150,000 to reserve for future 
contingencies. We have carried forward £347,772, being £17,023 
more than last year. 


The bank’s liquid position is maintained. Cash in hand and at 
the Bank of England amounted to £14,317,000, that is 11.55 per cent. 
of our deposits, which at the record level of £123,313,000 are up 
by 412,893,000. Quick assets consisting of cash, money at call, 
balances with other banks, Treasury and other bills, and Treasury 
deposit receipts amount to £41,267,000, being 33.29 per cent. of our 
deposits. Further, the bank’s short-term investments amount to 
£11,006,000 


We are taking a full share in financing the country’s war require- 

Investments stand at £45,628,000, an increase of £11,456,000. 
increase, with our holdings of Treasury bills and deposit receipts, 
Our total 


The main changes in the 


ments 
This 


represents funds lent to the Government during last year 


holding of British Government securities, including Treasury bills 
and deposit receipts, is 453,173,000, a large percentage (actually 
43 per cent.) of our deposits. In addition, a considerable part of 


our advances is given directly in connection with the production of 
what all the banks are doing in 


war material. This is typical of 
furtherance of the war effort. 

Advances show a decrease of £7,767,000, for reasons of which 
you are aware he banks are eager to lend money, and are in a 


sound position to do so when the return to peace enables them to 
resume their normal functions. 

My closing words will be in appreciation of our staff in discharging 
their duties in very trying circumstances. The arrangements made 
at the outset of the war with such care to meet casualties among our 


offices and to avoid interruption of banking service to the public 
have worked admirably. This reflects the greatest credit on executive 
office ind staff, clerical and manual, of all ranks, but it will not 
be regarded as invidious if I make special mention of the lady 
members of the staff for the way they have devoted themselves to 
their duties, perticularly in London and our other large centres 


have suffered from bombardment. Our fire watchers and the 


which h 

staff who look after our premises have worked untiringly. I have 

recently visited a number of our branches in areas which have had 
set bombing attacks and am proud to say that everywhere I 





the spirit of the staff excellent. 


We have now 607 members in the forces. We wish them a safe 
return, and promise them a warm welcome when they come back to 
their duties in the bank at the conclusion of a victorious peace. 


The report was adopted. 
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must all guide-books follow Wordsworth in running down Great 
Mell Fell? It is a graceful peak, and provides the best ski-ing 
in the district. 


The Young Shot. By N. M. Sedgwick. (Black, 7s. 6d 

THIs is a very sensible and well-put-together guide to the 
pleasures of shooting, as well suited to instruct the adult who 
is just taking to shooting as it is to shape the shooting habits 
of a boy or girl. Mr. Sedgwick’s advice is strictly practical, 
having been gained, as it should be, in the field, and is pgp 
coloured by those provoking theories, so fascinating to the 
expert, on ballistics and generally so misleading to the 
beginner, to which less conscientious writers on shooting topics 
too frequently descend. Every good sportsman is to some extent 
a practical natural historian, and one of the most admirable 
qualities of this book is its insistence on the necessity of a minute 
and expert understanding of the phenomena of the countryside, 
The merits of shooting or sparing the animals and birds which are 
commonly classed as vermin are very sensibly discussed, and 
there are useful hints on shooting in snow and in floods. Mr. 
Sedgwick’s prose does not possess the graces of that of the 
great writers on shooting, but it is clear, methodical and with- 
out stylistic embellishments, and his book admirably achieves 
what it sets out to do. 


Observations Upon a Late Libel, called ‘A Letter from a Person 
of Quality to his Friend, concerning the King's Declaration,” 
Edited by Hugh Macdonald. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

CLOSE students of the stormy political situation in the closing 

years of Charles II’s reign should make a point of examining 

this elegant reprint and, more particularly, the claims that Mr. 

Macdonald advances for it. The pamphlet (pub. 1681) is one 

of several Tory rebukes to the Whigs, who felt themselves 

injured by the King’s printed declaration of his reasons for 
dissolving Parliament and were outraged by his exercise of 
arbitrary power. Mr. Macdonald claims that this retort to the 

Whig author of A Letter From a Person of Quality, &c., was 

written by Halifax the Trimmer. The expert may well hesitate 

to accept this attribution when he has investigated the slender, 
inconclusive evidence on which it is based. The evidence, for 
what it is worth, is that a copy of the pamphlet in the Trinity 

College Library carries a contemporary ascription naming “the 

Earl of Halifax ” as author, and that the style, in Mr. Macdonald’s 

opinion, resembles Halifax’s, though he admits that it is not 

Halifax at his best. Students of Restoration pamphlets need not 

be told how sceptically evidence of this kind should be accepted. 

Conclusions, based on internal evidence from style, are at the 

best—and this is by no means a good case—highly dubious, and 

manuscript ascriptions of the late seventeenth century are fat 
more often than not erroneous. There is some strong evidence 
against Halifax’s presumed authorship. The pamphlet was 
written in the country, although Halifax had been in London for 
some months before it was advertised ; and it exudes the pure 
milk of Tory political theory and many of its commonplaces, 
which are by no means characteristic of Halifax. These are but 
two grounds for misgiving. The scholarly detective will doubt- 


less find others. 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Wuat with the Budget casting its shadows, and invasion talk 
going the rounds again, who could expect markets to be other 
than dull? They might quite pardonably have retreated alter 
their advance in the early weeks of the year, but such is their 
technical strength and the morale of investors that dullness i 
their worst defect. Many potential buyers feel that there 3 
probably very little to be lost by waiting, but equally nobody 
feels that there is much to be gained by selling. So markets 
as a whole are quiet, and it is hard to pick out anything worth 
calling a trend. Not a very exciting position, but appropriate 
enough to the times. 





HOME RAIL PROSPECTS 


If there is one section in which it is possible to detect a down- 
ward trend it is in home railway junior stocks. Whereas a fort- 
night ago the market seemed to be willing to budget on some 
really good net revenue figures for 1940—by “really good “a 
imply something nearer to Stage 2 of the agreement than Stage! 
—more sober estimates now suggest that Stage 1 earnings—the 
guaranteed minimum—are about as much as one should expect. 
I am inclined to think that this downward revision is WiIS¢. 
Gross traffics doubtless showed up well last year, but so steep 
was the rise in expenditure and so belated the necessary adjust- 
(( ontinued on page 130) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


RECORD DEPOSITS 








THE FALL IN ADVANCES 





MR. EDWIN FISHER’S ADDRESS 





TuE 46th ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, was 








held on Monda Januar 27th, at the head oilice of the bank, 

54 Lombard Street, London 
Mr. Edy Fisher (chairman), wao presided, said: The baiance- 
sheet of the nk for December: 31st, 1904 lected the incorporation 
I of those of the Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 





iaigamated with Barcia Bank as irom January Ist, 
eserve fund had been increased to £11,2§0,000, by 
eserve fund of {5§0« of the Union Bank of 

s ic i 
curren feposit and other accounts of Barclays 
n to the record figure of £546,914,676, against 


the close « 
in which their funds were emp 





sved was shown on 





e of the balance-sheet. ‘Their posit was very liquid, 
rt-term finance they were providing for the Govern- 
yal amounted to no less than 44 per cent. of their 


ind other accounts rhis abnormally high ratio, 
conditions prevailing as a result of the war, meant 
portion of their funds than usual was being emp-oyed 
t munerative of banking assets 
Among their other assets the total of their investments, uding 
those in subsidiary banks, amounted at the end of December last to 
{1 21,474,855, and showed an increase of {22,634,026 compared with 
the close . 1939. This rise was entirely accounted for by an increase 
n British Government securities, their holding of which amounted to 
en ionehs at the date of the balance-sheet. In support of the war 
effort the bank had invested largely in the new issues of Government 
the shareholders were no doubt aware, they had given 
upport to the war weapons weeks hela in many parts 
by subscribing locally for National War Bonds. The 
extent to which the banks were directly assisting in the provision of 
war financ= was not always appreciated by the public. Apart from 
sums they were lending to customers of the bank 
ng war contracts, they had greatly increased the amounts 
in one form or another, they were lending to the Government. 
n illustration, while the deposits of the bank had risen, since 
the beginning of the war, by £118,000,000, their combined holdin 


~ British Government securities, Treasury bills and the new Treasury 
deposit receipts had increased by {106,000,000 


the 
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NATIONAL SAVING 





It could not be too widely understood that the successful financing 
of the war and the avoidance of inflation could only be secured if 
ach individual in the country would play his part and save all he 
could fe ivestmenk in Government loans, even to the point of 
sacrifice. No better security was to be obtained, and the investor, 
by pra zid self-denial, was helping to safeguard his future in 





‘he work hg the Savings Committees 
notable success results, however, must only spur 
to even greater efforts, for, gr sratifving as they had been, 

of the country called for more and still more saving 

t the war was met by taxation and Government borrow- 

n should aim at that equitable distribution of burdens, 

maximum amount without creating avoidable hardship. 

yrrowing, so fai possible, should te based upon and 

i the savings of the people, which must be maintained 

ximum level. To the extent that incomes had been increased 






the broadest and truest sense. 
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of war conditions, so should contributions tcewards 
expenditure, in the shape of subscriptions to Govern- 
be looked for and expected. They must, however, go 

















h for the demands on the productive capacity of the 
ty n by the fighting Services left no doubt that the stan- 
of living today would have w suffer further reduction until the 

war Was won To the extent tt increased profits accrued as a 
W nditions, it was right that they should make the fullest 
ution to the financial needs a the Government. 
ADVANCES 
The tota! of their advances had declined to £197,283,706, against 
42 { twelve months earlier, and, as their figures now inc luded 
the ad of the Union Bank of Manchest« mited, the diminu- 


great industrial 
ugh it had to be 





on wa n more pronounced. In view of 
ty, 1 lf at be surpris 











0 while some les al usinesses had become 
more a reason of others h been adversely affected. 
ine shar rs might that the bank was doing all 

ire that resources commanded were 
em: 


yed the best advantage of the country. 
Referring to agriculture, Mr. Fisher stated that this industry had 
ome into greater prominence as a result of the war, 
rs had been improved through the steps 
ifford them increased security The 
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bank always endeavoured to see that its farmer customers should 


receive the accommodation which their position justified. In order 
to minimise the possibility of any deserving case being overlooked, 
the banks, in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, had 
appointed liaison officers in every county, to work with the County 
War Agricultural Executive Committees. 


NET PROFIT 
The net profit for the year ended December 31st last, after pay- 
! after making provision for all bad and doubt- 


ment of all charges and 
ful debts and for cor amounted to {1,525,665 16s., which 





yencies, 
























was mn of £259,214 8s. §d. compared with the figure for 
1936 ili was not unexpected in view of prevailing conditions. 
The recommended the payment of final di nds of § per 
cent I er cent. for the year, on the A shares, and 7 per 
cent 14 per cent. for the year, on the B and C shares, less 
Tric lving a sum of £598,844 2s. Od. and leaving a 
ba of 5 §s. 6d. to be carried forward Son share- 
hx at tin may have felt that, when profits were ing, some 
‘ retur A increased dividend might have been forth- 
coming. H 1 doubt that the shareholders would agree that 
I licy I been steadily pursued had been in their real 
ite 1 could be regarded as a contribution by them to the 
stal yank, which had so far been in a position to maintain 
i vents unchanged for many vears 
the export trade, Mr. Fisher said that exports were 
W essential to Great Britain, and this was particulariv so today, 
v ) the couniry was at war. The exports which were m in- 
taeeous to Great Britain wete those that went to coi rom 
hom she urn bought goods that were essential for her needs, or, 
preferably, from she seceived dollar exchange, be ng the 
form of foreign exchange which suited her best. An export which, 





iddition, involved 
economising 
made no und 


minimum of imported raw materials 1uS 
we'gn exchange and in shipping space—and which 
demand upon labour essential for war productior 
would seem to have all the virtues. No one is asked to imagine for a 
moment that al] exports should comply with these requirements. They 
ire only mentioned to point out some of the considerations which 
have to be borne in mind when assessing the relative value of exports 
ind to emphas'se the need for selectivity 
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VITAL NEED FOR COMPETITIVE PRICES 

It is encouraging to note that the Government, through the 
machinery of the Export Credits Guarantee Department, have gone 
a considerab'e way to help with many of the difficulties which lie 
in the path of the exporter in war-time. Through a variety of policies 
and guarantees, the Department offers insurance against such things 
as loss caused by insolvency of the buyer, exchange difficultie 
impediments to the completion of export transactions, such as non- 
shipment of goods arising out of the inability of the buyer to take 
delivery, or inierruption of payment for goods delivered, owing to 
war happenings. and increases in rates of insurance or freight affect 
ing export contracts. In view of the present rising cost of production 
at home the price of our exports may become a matter of serious 
consequence, for in world markets—as indeed in all markets—it is 
not only the quality, but also the price of the goods that counts ; 
and if our prices are not comparable with those of our competitors, 
then our goods may not be sold. It is, therefore, of paramount import- 
ance that every effort should be made by our manufacturers and 
traders to keep their export prices on as competitive a basis as possible 














WAR-TIME EXPERIENCI 


‘The shareholders will recall that last year I referred to the internal 
arrangements we had seen fit to make in the bank as war-time 
measures, and, in particular, to the system of duplication of records 
wiich had been instituted so as to ensure that our services could 
carried on in al! circumstances.’ It was hardly to be expected that 
we should be able to avoid sustaining damage to some of our bank 
premises when the enemy air attacks on this country developed ; but 
isider the number of our branches in London and e 
umount of serious damage is not large. Any dislocation 
of business caused has been speedily reget and immediate steps 
have been taken to ensure the resumption of banking b 
is little delay as possible and with the least inconvenience to our 
customers. In making these arrangements, we have received much 
assistance from the neighbouring branches of other banks, and we 
we grateful to them for the spirit of helpfulness and co-operation 
ich was so readily forthcoming 











usiness with 





ENEMY ACTION: DIFFICULTIES SPEEDILY OVERCOMI 

Ihe experience of enemy bombing since August last has tested and 
shewn the wisdom of our plan of preparedness. I make no apology 
for giving the foilowing details to show how the system worked, when 
it had to be bro into instant operation, as I feel sure it will be 
of interest to hare! holders. 

Our Wealdstone office—a branch on the outskirts of London 
received a direct hit from a high-explosive bomb. The books of the 
branch were almost completely destroyed, and the contents of the 
strong room suffered considerable damage from the explosion and 
from water Happily, no one was hurt, notwithstanding the fact 
that the manager and his family were sleeping on the premises. 
The damage occurred early one Friday morning. The reconstruction 
of the records of the branch was immediately taken in hand, and by 
noon the next day all the current accounts had been reconstructed 
ind proved, and a branch balance-sheet was drawn up the same 
fternoon. On the following Monday morning the branch was 
reopened in temporary premises, and all customers’ statements were 
ready for them. By the evening of the same day, deposit, home safe, 
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(Continued from page 129) 
by the afternoon of the 
next day the deposit interest had been checked and the branch was 
working normally. 


At Coventry, where we have an important branch, 
our premises was destroyed by enemy bombing and by fire, but the 


and loan accounts had been verified, while, 


a large part of 


front part of the premises was left standing. A wall 20 feet high 
was built in one and a half days across the office, screening the 
damaged from the undamaged portion of the premises, so that work 
could be resumed. The branch was hit on a Thursday night, but 
by 10.30 on the following Saturday morning, after the débris had been 
cleared away, access was gained to the strong room door, the keys 
turned in the locks, and all the securities, cash, and ledgers were 
found to be perfectly safe and undamaged. Half an hour later our 
cashiers were paying out wages and all our customers’ requirements 
were satisfied. The office bookkeeping machines had been transferred 
to an adjacent branch, and everything there has continued to work well. 
In the damaged office at Coventry great discomforts have been borne 
by our staff, but all have faced the situation cheerfully. 


STAFF’S RESOURCE AND INITIATIVE 


There are other instances of a comparable kind which I could quote, 
but the examples given show what has been achieved and are typical 
of the way in which the difficulties have been faced and overcome. 
In dealing with our special problems, the staff have invariably shown 
great resource and initiative, and the success of their efforts to main- 
tain banking services whenever they have been threatened reflects 
the greatest credit upon them, as well as upon those members of our 
head office staff, who evolved our own scheme, which has made 
possible such rapid reconstruction of accounts. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of an efficient banking organisation in these 
times was made by the chief executive officers of the London Clearing 
have devised many agreed measures 


Banks, who, acting in concert, 
to meet the various emergencies which might arise as a result of 
the war. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

The occupation of the Channel Islands by the enemy created 
further problems for the bank, as we have branches in Jersey and 
Guernsey. Our duplicate record system again justified itself, and 
those of our customers who left the Islands have been able to 


continue their accounts with a branch of the bank on the mainland. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH SUBSIDIARIES 


One effect of the war is that we have been completely cut off 
from our Italian bank in Rome, and from the branches of another 
subsidiary institution, Barclays Bank (France), Limited. It is clear 
that nothing can be done by us with regard to these subsidiaries 
until after the war but shareholders will be glad to know that 
when the control of these banks passed from us the position of both 
concerns was one of extreme liquidity and was thoroughly sound. 


TRIBUTE TO PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY STAFI 

The number of those on the permanent staff who, on December 31st 
last, were absent from the bank on full-time war service was 3,787, 
hich compares with a figure of over 2,000 that I gave to you a year 
ago. The gaps in our ranks have been made good in various ways. 
A number of pensioners have returned to help us, and, in certain 
men who had completed their service on reaching the age of 
und were about to retire have been invited to stay in the service 
bank for the time being. We are indebted to them, and the 
experience which they are able to bring to bear is undoubtedly of 
great value to us at this time. We have a number of men working 
in the bank as temporary clerks ; but the vane positions have been 
mainly filled by women clerks, who, I am glad to say, have adapted 
themselves readily to working conditions in the bank. I would take 
this opportunity of thanking, on behalf of the board and of the share- 
holders, all our staff, both permanent and temporary, for the example 
which they have shown, in the unusually difficult times of today, and 
for the unsparing efforts which they have given so freely to the bank. 


cases, 
sixty 
of the 


THE RESOLUTION 


Chairman: I now beg to move, “That the report of the 
together with the annexed statement of the com- 
at December 31st, 1940, duly audited, be received, 
and that a final dividend of § per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, on the A shares of £4 each fully paid, 
and a final dividend of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, 
the B and C shares of £1 each fully paid, less Income Tax in 
each case, be declared, payable on the 8th proximo, to the shareholders 
registered in the books of the company on December 31st last.” 

Mr. W. M. Goodenough, the deputy-chairman, seconded the resolu- 
und it was carried unanimously. 


The 
directors produced, 
pany’s accounts as 
upproved and adopted, 


on 


non, 
The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, 





Sendell and Co., were reappointed for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding at the meeting was 
unanimously accorded, and, after thanking the sharcholders, the 
chairman made reference to the impending retirement of Mr. W. N. 
Seeley, the secretary, and Mr. J. H. Beckwith, the chief accountant. 
each having completed 46 years’ service, and conveyed to them the 
good wishes of the shareholders and of the directors of the bank in 
their retirement. 

The report and accounts were adopted and other ordinary business 
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1941 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 128) 





ment of charges that the second half of 1940 cannot have been 
very profitable period. My guess is that for the whole of 1949 
the pool’s net revenue -was much closer to the guaranteed minj- 
mum than Stage 2, and that dividends will be framed cautiously, 


LORD WARDINGTON ON BANK PROFITS 

Like Mr. McKenna Lord Wardington, chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
is at pains to refute the arguments of those who have accused 
the banks of profiteering. His own bank’s profits, which showed 
only a very moderate fall last year, had come as an agreeable 
surprise, “ but were not excessive.” If “excessive” profits—in 
the war-time sense—had been made, they would have beep 
handed over to the Government in E.P.T. Lord Wardington 
confirmed my impression that one of the helpful factors in bank. 
ing earnings in 1940 was the comparatively light provision neces- 
sary for bad and doubtful debts. On the other hand, expenses 
had risen to a “wholly unprecedented ” figure. 

BANKS AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Have the banks played their full part in helping the war 
financing programme? Mr. Edwin Fisher, chairman of Barclays, 
shows that of the £118,000,000 increase in this bank’s deposits 
since the beginning of the war £106,000,000 has gone into gilt- 
edged stocks, Treasury Bills and the new Treasury Deposit 
Receipts. That is typical of the banking system as a whole which 
has contrived to give full support to the war financing programme 
by re-lending its war-time increase in resources to the Govern- 
ment and at the same time has preserved its own liquidity. 

Once again Mr. Fisher stresses the importance of Britain’s 
export trade, and this year he gives us a word picture of the ideal 
export in present conditions. It is one which goes to countries 
from whom we buy essential goods, or, preferably, from whom 
we dollar exchange, which involves a minimum of 
imported raw materials—thus economising in foreign exchange 
and shipping space—and which makes no undue demand on 
labour essential for war production. Captain Lyttelton needs no 
reminding of these aspects of the export problem. The trouble 
is to reconcile them in practice. 


receive 


MARTINS BANK PROFITS 

In contrast with the “Big Five,” Martins Bank, with its 
interests predominantly in industry and trade, succeeded i 
increasing its profits last year. At £891,029 the net figure, after 
taxation, was £15,000 higher and easily covered the 15 per cent. 
dividend. At the meeting Mr. F. A. Bates explained that the 
liquid position had actually strengthened despite the sharp in- 
crease in investments. Quick assets, consisting of cash, money 
at call, balances with other banks, Treasury and other bills, and 
Treasury Deposit Receipts amounted to 33.29 per cent. of deposits, 
while there were other short-term investments of £11,066,000. 


WILLIAMS DEACON'’S POSITION 
Record deposits of Williams Deacon’s Bank have been applied 
in Government financing, but quick assets stili represent over 


so per cent. of deposit liabilities. On the subject of advances 
the chairman, Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, attributed the war-time 
decline to changed methods of financing imports, retention of 


and liquidation of private loans. 


company profits in the business, 
facilities 


These influences had more than offset the increase in 
to those engaged in war production and export trade. 


WOOLWORTH MILLIONS 
Once again F. W. Woolworth and Co. has made up 
reception areas much more than it has lost in the evacuation areas, 
profits having established another high record for 1940 at the 
huge total of £7,958,159. This is a rise of £345,000, or about 
on the 1939 figure, and easily covers the 65 pet 


in the 


43 per cent. 
ordinary dividend after allowing for £4,310,910 tax pro 


cent. 
vision. Another £110,000 goes to staff benevolent fund and 
£250,000, against £101,080, is transferred to freehold and lease- 


hold buildings reserve. Limitation of supplies and the Purchase 
Tax present new difficulties for 1941, but stockholders have good 
reason for trusting the board to deal resourcefully with fresh 
problems. At 55s. 6d. the §s. ordinary units yield roughly 6 pe 
cent. They are well worth holding. 
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Cheshire Coxswain 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
masticate your food 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored 
KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make 
teeth fit firmly. This tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
pocket or 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE 
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x and is 


NOT restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 
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In Peace and in War, for 115 years, the Life-boat Service has been 
voluntarily maintained by the generosity of the British Public. 
Now in this great struggle in which we must all play our 
part, the calls made upon the Life-boatmen are heavier than ever. 
Will you answer their call to you, by sending us a contribution 
to this great cause? 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX: 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the — 
back of nose andthroat, & 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally — safely. 
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